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DIRECT from the health-giving 
Hills of MALVERN to your table. 


RBURROW’S ‘Ma vyernia 





An Alkaline Sparkling Table Water, 


invaluable in cases of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Acidity, Stone, Gravel, and Kidney 
Complaints. 
Battled ONLY at the historic ST. ANN’S SPRING, MALVERN. 


Ask for a Scotch 
and “‘ MOLLY.” 











OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STORES, CLUBS, HOTELS, BUFFETS, &c. If any difficulty in obtaining please write 
W. and J. BURROW, Ltd., The Springs, MALVERN, or to Temporary London offices: 5, Norfolk Mews, Paddington, W. Telephone: Padd. 1810. 
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THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
E OF THE MOST MODERN, BEST EQUIPPED 
4 COMFORTABLE. HOTELS IN THE KINGDOM PAINTING & RESTORATIONS. 


Best Position Sea Front Nearest Station 25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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KYL-FYRE Town. ELECTRIC SPECIALISTS 
The Fire Extinguisher LIGHTING — HEATING — COOKING 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


} me Wm. WHITELEY, Lto., 


stbourne Queen’s Road, London, W. 2. 


Telephone : Park, One. 


Write for full particulars 
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TREDEGARS 








Made at Melksham in 


Wiltshire since 1899. Decorators 
AND 
THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD., LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 
* NEWMAN STREtT, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 5 & 7 BROOK STREET LONDON \V 1 
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For full particulars and Trial Flights apply to— 
Lieut.-Colonel C. H. MEARES, London Representative, 
6, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” 


ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE. 


THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” FOR SAFETY. 


HE Press gives so much publicity to aeroplane accidents that the im- 
pression is getting about that aeroplanes are dangerous and unreliable. 
It is true that accidents do happen to experimental and competition 
machines just as accidents happen to racing motor cars. 
If more publicity was given to the fact that thousands of passengers have been 
carried during the last six months without accidents, people would realise that 
travel by aeroplane is quite as safe as travel by the older and slower methods. 
Buy a “ Limousine” and travel in Safety. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUI 


SECRETARIAL WORK, tHE 
8ST. JAMES'S SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 51. Tothill Street, Westminster, 
8.W.1. THE EXCLUSIVE COLLEGE 
with a reputation for placing girls in 
really good positions. Individuai coaching 


AT THE FRONT AND AT 


OFFICER HOME desiring advice re- 


garding choice of occupation on their return 
to civil life should communicatewith 


THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
53, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 
Estbd. 1904. 


SPECIALISTS ON ALL FORMS OF PREPARATION 
AND OCCUPATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Women’s Farm & Garpen Union 
OBJECTS—To unite into a Central Association 
all professional land workers and those women 
interested in Outdoor Work; to give advice or 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are 

I to apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require, 

therefore beg to point out that the undermentioned firms 
very pleased to send their useful catalogues to our readers free of 


On receipt of a post card. 
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information on training for employment; and 
generally to further the movement. A Club for 
women has been opened at 29, Park Road, Upper 
Baker Street. 


Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON, 
60, Upper Baker St., London, N.W. 1. 


John Carpenter Street, 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C. 4. 


Principal: LANDON RONALD. 
Private Lessons in all Musical subjects. 


Educatio : at inclusive fee», 27 17s. 6d. 
and @10 10s. Comprising: Principal and 
Secondary Subjects, Harmony, Sight Sing- 
ing and fur Orchestra. Weekly Orchestral 
FARMING TAUGHT Practices. 
Rp pagers pd of Local es 
Every branch of FARMING, DAIRYING, and and Local Schools’ Examinations (open to 
RenicoLTORAL CORMESEONDENCE Sandie 
RRESPO c 
COLLEGE (Sec. J.) RIPON, YORKS. VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 


poe a IS BY a 0 Ss — Telephone—Central 4459. 


Telegrams—Euphonium, Fleet, London 























IT 1S NOT OFTEN that a leading London Journal expresses 
regret that a book was not published years ago. The “Morning 
Post,” however, did so in the case of 


Gardening for Beginners 
By E. T. COOK 


and added that “One cannot speak in too high praise 
of the book.” 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS has now reached the 
SIXTH Edition. 


The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 700 pages and no less than 
250 beautiful illustrations, coloured plates, plans and diagrams. 


Price 15/8 net; by post 16/2. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the *“‘CouNTRY LIFE” Library, to the Manager, 
“COUNTRY Lire,” LimITeD, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price jor reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of this 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 

The Editor would be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CouNTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS, 





FIXITY OF TENURE 


T has been rumoured—and we hope the rumour is true- 

that the Government is going to abandon fixity of tenure 

as part of their policy. They could not take any wiser 

step. They have for some time past advocated ownership, 

and to change that policy for one of fixity of tenure 
would be bad logic and worse law. In discussing the matter 
they have systematically avoided the true question, namely, 
what would be the effect on production ? Their only excuse 
for launching out in this direction is that the farmers are 
said to desire it. But as that statement is founded upon 
one of those resolutions issued from a central office and passed 
mechanically at meetings, often called for another purpose 
altogether, it does not carry much authority. 

The most probable effect of fixity of tenure upon farmers 
is that it will encourage the complacent and unenterprising 
to go on in their old way, making no pregress and adding 
nothing to the resources of the country. Land has been put 
to far more productive use by owners such as the Dennis 
family than it has been by any kind of tenant whatsoever. 
Politicians, when it is their cue to do so, can hold forth 
eloquently upon the ultra-conservatism of agriculturists, 


but they lay themselves open to the charge of encouraging 
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it. The talk about turning out a man on account of bag 
farming is no answer whatever. Bad farming is a questigy 
of degree, and many men, if they had fixity of tenure, woul 
simply proceed in the old jog-trot without laying themselye 
open to be turned out for neglect. We want a policy tha 
will stimulate the farmer to greater exertion, not confirm 
him in his old ways. 

Then there is the landlord’s side of the question. Ther, 
is hardly anyone left who will buy estates because of the retun 
to be derived from them. It is usually about 2 per cent, 
and at a time when money is urgently required and you cay 
obtain from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent. on gilt edged securities 
it is quite clear that few would buy agricultural land a 
all if the tenants had fixity of tenure. Why should , 
tenant be permitted to leave practically when he please 
and hold the landlord up and_ prevent him from 
selling his land? It is applying a principle to land 
which is not applicable to anything else, and the result of 
granting leases in Scotland has shown that many tenants 
have sold their leases for considerable sums simply because 
they held the farms at much less than they were worth 
and they put the difference into their own pockets instead of 
letting it go to the owner as it should. In some of thes 
cases tenants have made considerable improvements in thi 
lands and are entitled to some of the profits, but in the 
majority of cases it is simply a question of low rents and 
therefore good profits. It is difficult to conceive what 


may happen in the future when a big landowner, owing f 
to the enormous increase in expenses of the estate, ic. f 


repairs, tithe, management, etc., is compelled to sell 
in order to pay off mortgages. He cannot sell with 
possession, he won't sell to the tenants because they 


will be entitled to remain at a lower rent than the interest 
on the purchase money, and there is no one else left to s¢l 
to, so presumably he will have to sit and patiently wait 
for the farmer to farm his land in such a way that the Board 
of Agriculture will be pleased to say that the owner may 
sell. Could anything be more ridiculous or more calculated 
to act unfairly to the landlord and prejudicially to the State in 
general ? 

It really is amusing to see the Government offering al 
kinds of doles and inducements in order to secure the farmers 


vote and incidentally to ensure their saying what a wonderful J 


man is Lord Lee. There is no class in the community which 
has consistently made more money during the war in pro 
portion to the amount he usually makes than the farmer. 
He is still doing extraordinarily well, and if the price of com 
is guaranteed for several years nothing further is needed 
It is common knowledge that many farmers, especially 
in Lincolnshire, made a sufficient profit in two to three 
years to pay for their farms, and it is a little difficult to se 
where the hardship comes in when a tenant is offered his 
farm at its market value, and in nearly every case recently thi 
tenant has been able to buy at that value. In fact, it is hardly 
ever that a landlord sells a farm privately over the head 0! 
his tenant. What the poor farmer is really after is to bring 
in some kind of legislation which will so depreciate the selling 
value of land that he will be able to remain as a sitting tenalt 
at a low rent inasmuch as the value of the farm is to a certall 
extent governed by its value for sale in the market, and th 
farmer sees that if the price in the market is brought dow! 
considerably it will necessarily follow to some extent that 
the rental value will be affected in proportion. It is al 
very well for Lord Lee to talk about a considerable increas 
in farm rents, but the farmer knows quite well that the 
result of the policy outlined by the Prime Minister would 
be eventually to bring down the price and, therefore, thi 
letting value of land. 

The man who really wants protection now is the landlord. 
He has never said a word during the whole of the war, but 
has gradually allowed his income to diminish. 





e e 
Our Frontispiece 
A S frontispiece to this week’s issue of CounTRY LIFE W' 
print a portrait of Miss Liliane D’Erlanger, who is t 
only daughter of Baron and Baroness Emile D’ Erlanger, and 
granddaughter of the Marquis de Rochegude. 


*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates, and catalogues 
of furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LIFE 
and followed in due course by a prompt notification of the vesulls 
of the various sales. 
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LTHOUGH. it 
satisfactory to know that the Prince of Wales 
has been received by the Americans as cordially as 


was expected, it is none the less 


he was by the Canadians. There can be no 

doubt that, although anyone in his position would 
have received a hospitable welcome in Washington and 
New York, his own charming personality has had much to 
do with it. The Prince is young, and he strikes us as one 
of those fortunate few who will ever remain young. He has 
entered with, one would almost say, boyish zest into the 
rejoicings attending his visit, and has shown a ready apprecia- 
tion of American wit. His laughter seems to echo till we 
hear it on this side of the Atlantic. His tact and adaptability 
have also been splendidly maintained. There can be no 
doubt in the minds of any who have followed the proceedings 
that he has thoroughly enjoyed his visit, and, after all, that 
is the strongest recommendation a guest can have. The 
spontaneous promise that he gave of speedily returning to 
the United States came obviously from the heart. The Prince 
does not meddle in politics, and it is on no political grounds 
that we say he has proved to be a splendid Ambassador, 
who has done his best to knit in closer concord the two great 
Anglo-Saxon races. 


HOUSING perplexities cannot be said to have been resolved 

by Dr. Addison’s announcement of a new policy. His 
attack on Lord Downham may not have been useful or 
politic, but he has on his side everyone who knows the facts. 
Lord Downham’s retort is that Dr. Addison has been very 
busy in appointing new officials but has produced no houses. 
The answer is that if Lord Downham had set up an efficient 
machine for getting the houses there might be some 
now; but Dr. Addison had everything to do. Builders 
are offered {150 for every working-class house they build, 
and no doubt firms owning partially developed estates will 
accept the bribe if they are allowed to charge what rents 
they like and to build how they like. One significant pro- 
houncement has been made by a firm of estate agents, 
controlling many building estates. ‘‘ Private enterprise 
building,” they say, ‘cannot possibly recommence if local 
authorities with State aid may deal with houses of the 
Same class on uneconomic terms the restriction of 
eight or twelve houses to the acre must go.”’ This can only 
mean that town-planning principles must be blown to the 
winds if the private builder is to enter the field. The relaxa- 
tion of control may therefore mean that we shall return to 
the old practice of allowing twenty or thirty houses to the 
acre, which means creating slums for the reformer of fifty 
years hence to demolish. : 


THE Government finds itself in so hideous a difficulty 
and the problem is so complicated that we hesitate to 
‘ppear critical, but Ministers seem unable to make up their 
minds whether to conduct this business or let it conduct 
both itself and them. We may be pardoned for quoting from 
our leader of December 7th last, in which we set out a housing 
policy in ten points. One was: “A State Department to 
be established immediately on a comprehensive scale. 
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Standardised supply must be managed from the top. . . . 
The new Department to be given by the Cabinet such status 
as will enable it to deal with other Departments on equal 
terms and so to get things done.” Actually the problem 1s 
being handled in corners of two Ministries. Dealings with 
local authorities are conducted by one department of the 
Ministry of Health, questions of supply are in the hands of 
a small division of the moribund Ministry of Munitions. 
In the next ten years about a million houses must be put up, 
costing in land and building say eight hundred millions, 
and the work has to be done in conditions of unexampled 
difficulty and complexity. It seems worth while to build a 
machine fit for its purpose, which is mass production. We 
did it when our existence depended on producing munitions 
for external war. Is a condition of internal peace less 
important ? 


THE Prime Minister touched somewhat lightly but signifi- 

cantly during the housing debate on the labour problem, 
which is at the root of everything. It must here be set out 
plainly. There are not enough skilled building artisans 
to do the arrears of repairs which have accumulated in five 
years and the urgent industrial building which our manu- 
facturers need. It is easy to talk of forbidding luxury building, 
and no one will grieve if cinema theatres are delayed. But 
who is the Solomon to decide on what is luxury building ? 
Everyone accused of that crime will be able to say that, his 
building, whatever it may be, will lead to some unemployed 
ex-Service man being employed. Who will take the responsi- 
bility of determining such delicate questions? The real 
crux is how we are to increase the available strength by 
bringing, say, a hundred thousand men into the building 
trades in order that the houses may be built. The men’s 
unions, mindful of old days when unemployment was a 
curse, resist the increase, and the masters show no signs of 
facilitating it. Negotiations are said to have been conducted 
for some time with a view to an agreement, but nothing comes 
ofit. We hope the Prime Minister will plainly tell the country, 
and especially the people who are clamouring for houses, 
that houses cannot be built until the Unions concerned 
open their doors to newcomers. 


WOOD SORREL. 
I never saw till now 
So pure a flower, 
I could have looked thereon 
Many an hour. 


The fragile petals, veined, 
Of purest white, 

The tiny cup, upturned 
To catch the light. 


So innocent a face, 

It seemed to me 

To match a little child’s 
In purity. 


Mid bright green, threefold leaves 
On woodland bank, 
I paused, to think thereon 
And God to thank. 
MARGARET B. WESTON. 

[T will be very interesting indeed to watch the sequel to 

the policy which has been officially declared in regard 
to the treatment of criminals in Ireland. The threat against 
the Government was that of a hunger-strike such as was 
carried out on a considerable scale a few years ago by the 
window-breaking Suffragettes. It would, of course, put an 
end to all law and order if a prisoner could compass his release 
merely by refusing to eat or drink in prison. So the Govern- 
ment has issued stern regulations to deal with the situation. 
If the prisoner is guilty of an offence for which he might have 
been indicted or summarily convicted by common law or 
under any statute other than the Defence of the Realm Act, 
then it is no matter by what tribunal he has been sentenced. 
His treatment in prison will be subject to amelioration only 
on account of his good behaviour. Prisoners who resort to 
hunger-striking will not, in any circumstances, be released 
from prison, either conditionally or unconditionally, so that 
he who adopts this course of action will do so at his own 
personal risk. What we wait to see is whether the Govern- 
ment will have resolution enough to adhere to its decision ; 
and secondly, if so, whether the hunger-strike will be persisted 
in. 
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READERS who are interested in intensive cultivation 
may perhaps remember an article that appeared on 
Hollesley Bay some years ago. It used to be said that this 
establishment, originally started to give work to the un- 
employed, was turning out a very costly experiment. It 
was explained in our pages, however, that the difference 
between income and expenditure was largely due to capital 
outlay which might reasonably be expected to give a good 
return in years to come. The land had to be reclaimed 
as its original condition was that of the light heath so common 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. Then fruit trees and bushes had 
to be purchased and planted, both being fairly expensive 
operations, and it takes some years for this form of intensive 
cultivation to yield a profit. However, the end seems to 
have justified the means. It is stated that about 350 tons 
of fruit of one kind and another have been raised at Hollesley 
Bay this year, and this should mean an excellent profit. 
The kinds of fruit were very carefully selected at the beginning, 
and the quality, even when the trees had not come into full 
bearing, was as good as could be desired. At present prices, 
therefore, there must have been a very good profit. 


"THE importance of this return is evident. It is no dis- 

covery that the light sandy soils of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are capable of bearing excellent crops of fruit. All the way 
along the belt which adjoins the sea margin in both counties 
there is to be seen here and there a patch of ground, large 
or small, which has been brought into cultivation, in some 
instances by the expenditure of capital, in others by the 
labour of a working man. And the present writer has noticed 
that almost invariably fruit has been successfully grown on 
such reclamations. This is one of the many reasons we have 
had for urging that a great deal of this land, if taken in hand 
by those who have the necessary skill and knowledge, could 
be made highly profitable. The difficulty is that the local 
farmer is too much wedded to traditional methods. He 
does not recognise that land which can scarcely be made 
to pay the rent out of cereals and the other crops which have 
been grown there for generations may vield a handsome 
income if custom and tradition are set aside and the land 
turned to the use for which it is best adapted. For example, 
there is no doubt whatever that all the asparagus used in 
Great Britain could be grown on these soils to the convenience 
of the public and the great advantage of the grower. But 
probably it will take another decade or two to enable this 
truth to be realised. 


"THOSE who are anxious about the manner in which this 

country is going to emerge from the world convulsions 
which were bound to follow the world upheaval will accept 
as a good omen the extraordinary run on cotton mills which 
has been developed in Lancashire. The latest purchase is 
one involving a transfer of five and a half million pounds 
sterling, and this is only a confirmation of preceding activities. 
They show that the shrewd cotton manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire have a thorough belief in the stability of the English 
industrial system. They are, no doubt, wise in their genera- 
tion. During the war there was no country in the world which 
has not starved of clothing. The supply was practically 
stopped, and Lancashire claims to dress the world. Hence 
the appearance of what may be called a cotton fever, which 
takes the form of a rush to invest capital in cotton factories. 


AGRICULTURE is likely to derive considerable benefit 

from the new demand that has arisen for the skins of 
rabbits and moles. In the first place, it has enabled the 
farmer to get rid of these enemies on easy terms; in fact, 
on terms that put money into his pocket instead of taking 
it out. The reason, of course, is that the skins are in great 
demand for use in certain local industries that are springing 
up rapidly. Of the two, one is inclined to lament the fate 
of the mole. This animal is of very great service in ordinary 
times. He devours a considerable amount of underground 
pests and his runs help to aerate and drain the soil. On the 
other hand, the mole becomes troublesome when his numbers 
increase inordinately, as they have done during the long war. 
When he takes to burrowing among and uprooting the young 
corn then he becomes expensive to the farmer, who will 
therefore pray that the fashion for moleskin furs should 
long continue. He knows, at any rate, that the supply 
is not likely to run out for a good long time to come. Rabbits, 
on the other hand, are a continual trouble, especially where 
the cultivation is intensive. Their place is on unreclaimed 
moor and fell, not the land on which the food of the people 
is produced. 
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THE time of the University Rugby match is coming near, 

Every seat at the Queen’s Club has long ago been taken, 
and a great many enthusiasts have to face the prospect of 
compressing themselves into the very smallest possible 
amount of space and then seeing little more than “ the 
‘oofs of the ’orses.”” Just before the war there was a 
persistent rumour that the match was to be removed from 
Queen's Club to the ampler space of Twickenham, and, 
despite what is justly due to tradition, it really seems a pity 
that this has not been done. There is probably no match, 
not even any of the internationals, which so many people 
long so keenly to see. For a very large number it is just 
the one match of the year. At present they may all possibly 
be present, but certainly a good many of them cannot see, 
As to this year’s match, those who can see it should see a 
very good and hard fought one. Cambridge has as yet the 
better record, but those who have seen the Oxford forwards 
have a very great belief in them. The Oxford captain 
cannot apparently find the ideal man either for full back 
or scrum half: the Cambridge captain has had to try too 
many permutations and combinations in his three-quarter 
line. A good deal must depend on how their respective 
difficulties are got over. 


AFTER the splendid show of big motors at Olympia comes 

another which will have a wider though not a deeper 
interest. The motor cycle and the side car are purely 
British productions, and meet a very pronounced want on 
the part of the middle class population. They are kept 
more for use than for luxury. The motor cycle, especially 
in the improved forms now placed on the market, is an 
indescribable improvement upon the old push bicycle. It 
enables many a man to get through four and five times the 
amount of business that he could do when he had to trust 
to a pony or to an ordinary bicycle. In its improved form 
the side car advances close up to luxury if it does not actually 
pass the frontier. We hear that one has been started in 
Paris by the Post Office, and, in long country rounds especially, 
the labours of the postman would be at once quickened ana 
relieved if he could have a side car for the conveyance of 
heavy packages. Probably its use in this way would be 
economical in the long run, because it would enable one 
postman to do several rounds which in many cases at the 
present moment need the employment of a pony and cart. 


HAUNTED COTSWOLD. 
The generations as they go, 
With all their little history, 
Leave more, perchance, than many know, 
By home and hearth, by tower and tree, 
To bless us with a mystcry. 


They live not to themselves alone, 

But out of them some virtucs pass 
Perpetuate with the so:] and stone, 

The towns they lovcd, the hills and grass, 
The skies of rose and chrysopras. 


And so, when I am dead and gone, 

And Cotswold no more knowcth me, 
Still w.ll] my love remain upon 

The place where I have loved to be: 
My sorrows buricd deep with me. 


RussELL ALEXANDER. 


ME. CHAMBERLAIN made a very interesting announce 

ment to the House of Commons on Monday night 1 
answer to a question asked by Sir W. Davison. The enquiry 
was whether the Government would consider the advisability 
of discouraging the sale of English pictures and art treasur 
to foreign countries. Probably he had in his mind the examp« 
of Italy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer proved to Pe 
favourable to this suggestion, for he admitted that much 5 
to be said in favour of imposing a duty on the export al 
works of art, with the exception of those of living or latels 
deceased artists, and of earmarking the proceeds of ‘he 
duty for the purchase of other works for our national 
public collections. He went still further and said that u 
a proposal of this kind were found to be acceptable and likely 
to pass as an uncontentious measure he would be very gla 
to consider the suggestion, which means, we suppose, that 
he would father a Bill for the purpose. 
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THE MASTER STAG. 


OR the interesting notes which accompany these 
pictures of red deer in the rutting time we are indebted 
to the gentleman who took the photographs. It 
will be obvious to the reader that he has caught the 
deer at a very felicitous moment. Almost in any light 
and under any conditions the deer is the mcst picturesque 
animal that can be emparked. It is one of the three animals 
which move gracefully and are built for speed and agility. 
If a comparison were to be made from this point of view 
between the stag, the hare and the thoroughbred horse, 
many reasons could be advanced for giving top place to the 
first mentioned ; and the stag is never more majestic than 
during that autumn period when he figures as lord of the 
harem. His blood is up and he is a warrior, ready not only 
to attack his rivals, but to drive even human intruders out 
of the field. Everybody acquainted with his habits is aware 





















J. Platt, THE MASTER STAG 








IN AGGRESSIVE 





that the time of year is one in which he is especially dangerous. 
Then his masculine points stand out in vigorous contrast to the 
finer and more delicate lines of the female. Nothing can 
emphasise the force of these remarks more than the excellent 
pictures forwarded by our contributor. The one called 
‘The Master Stag’”’ is monumental in its incorporation of 
power and dignity. The following one, in an aggressive mood, 
shows that not only in appearance but in effective fighting 
power he is king of his own castle. The other pictures 
cleverly portray incidents in his life. We cannot help regret- 
ting that the fashion for peopling the park with deer seems 
to be going out. It seems as natural to have them there as 
it is for the great oaks and beech trees to grow. One almost 
inevitably associates a fine English manor house with wood- 
lands of the old, timber trees which our forefathers loved 
best of all and red or fallow deer roaming under their shadow. 
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STAG 


J. Platt. POLISHING 


It is hoped the accompanying photographs, taken during 
the recent “rutting season,” may be of interest to the 
readers of this journal. For the benefit of those not 
conversant with the ways of red deer at this season it 
may be stated that in those English parks where they are 
still preserved, autumn witnesses a temporary change from 
the usually placid existence lived by the deer of these fair 
demesnes. About the latter end of September we find stags 
and hinds divided into separate herds, the latter shepherded 
and controlled by the “ master stag.”” A few days later will 
see the hinds surrounded by a ring of powerful rivals of the 
master, who, at this time, lives a very crowded life indeed. 
As he drives off an aggressive stag from one side of the herd, 
some other bold rival will dash into the herd at another point, 
cut out several hinds, and gradually accumulate a smaller 
group to himself. This phase continues until by early October 
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one finds the deer pretty generally distributed about the park 
in a series of small groups of hinds, each with its dominant 
stag and a number of hangers-on in the shape of younger oF 
less truculent males. At least, such are the conditions 
obtaining where the photographs were procured, though one 
reads of cases where a powerful master stag will dominate 
a park and retain the whole of the hinds to himself until no 
longer physically capable of doing so. 

The vicinity of a deer park at this season resounds day 
and night with the deep, bell-toned challenge of lusty stags, 
and frequent fierce conflicts take place. During the stillness 
of the autumn night one hears a vicious crash as antlers afe 
locked together in some strenuous combat. Seldom, however, 
are these fierce encounters fatal; but one remembers when, 
some nine or ten years ago, a magnificent twenty-pointer 
fought his last fight. The writer watched this particular 
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stag for some considerable time, late into an October after- 
noon, rounding up some would-be wandering hind or driving 
off a persistent rival, and generally living a Jife of ceaseless 
activity. Early the next morning he was found, stiff and 
cold, ripped open, one assumes, by some fitter and more 
active opponent. But, as previously stated, a fight to the 
death is of rare occurrence. One or other of the combatants, 
eventually finding he has met more than his match, rapidly 
disengaging from his opponent, springs away and beats a 
hasty retreat, usually followed for some distance by the 
victor. One has seen a stag pursued under these conditions 
to the edge of a lake of considerable area, where he has had, 
perforce, to take to the water and swim across to save further 
argument. : 

It is rare, indeed, for the stags to show any antagonism to 
human beings, but a certain estate employé has lively recol- 
lections of being chased, fortunately on his bicycle, for some 
considerable distance through the park to one of the entrance 
gates, where, leaping off he just succeeded in slipping through 
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the gate, leaving his bicycle on the wrong side as the stag 
arrived close upon his heels. The latter promptly thrust 
his antlers into one of the wheels of the machine, twisting 
and smashing the spokes, and generally “ messing things up.”’ 
As the stag was unable to extricate himself the man returned 
through the gate, seized hold of the bicycle, and there ensued 
a pull-devil, pull-baker contest of some duration; the man 
eventually recovering the major portion of his bicycle and 
retreating through the gate with it. 

Mid-November finds peace once more restored, and the 
deer of both sexes once again pursuing the even tenour of 
their way. There are fewer deer parks in ‘“‘ Merrie England ”’ 
than of old, and many existing herds have been drastically 
thinned during the war for the purpose of providing the 
hospitals with venison; but all lovers of nature will hope 
they may now be allowed to increase to something like their 
old numbers, and that the noble, graceful red deer may 
long remain to us, an ornament to the fauna of our 
island home. 
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LETTERS 


On Huntine.—IV. 


N concluding my last letter I ventured to say that I 
would touch in this upon how to get a horse across 
country. Let me try to give you some “ tips’”’ which 

I have found to be sound in practice. The audacity of this 

appalls me! How to ride a run! I might as well set out 
to show you how to paint a picture or write a sermon. Still, 
as my readers are “ young sportsmen” they will not know 
more than I do, and may know less. In this letter it will not 
be possible to go into the questions involved in how to get 
a bad horse over a country ; so, to make any progress at all, 
it must be presumed you are mounted on a perfect horse, 
nothing less will do in this letter. The mount then will be 
perfection, have manners, speed, courage, discretion, be able 
to negotiate the biggest and most awkward of fences, never 
refuse and never tire. You will never again be on such a horse, 
because he does not exist, so make the best of him. Hounds 
have found, there is an undeniable scent and you have got a 
good start. On a still day the fox may take any direction. 
If there is much wind he will not run long facing it, eventually 
he will turn down or, at any rate, across it, because he will find 
that the scent being blown back to the hounds will enable 
them to run too fast for his liking. Therefore, if you can 
remember—I seldom can—ride on the “ leeward” or down 
wind side of the pack, you will then have the advantage of 
the turn which the fox will make sooner or later. Never ride 
in the wake of hounds if you are near them; they do not 
like galloping horses close in their rear. Foxhounds, despite 
their dash and drive, are really rather timid; they will, 
if pressed, try to get out of the way and not pay all their 
attention to the scent. 

A good deal of England and Ireland was once under the 
plough, and the relics of that period are still to be found in most 
grass countries by the presence of ridge and furrow—those cor- 
duroy- like undulations in the fields. Do not gallop across these 
broadside on, because they take a lot out of the horse and will 
almost shake the life out of you. Of course, our mount, being 
perfect, has the best of action and the most beautiful shoulders 
and floats over these ridges like a carriage on Cee springs, 
but a less perfect animal will pitch and roll like a ship in 
distress if the ridges are taken from the top of one to the top of 
the next. Ride them aslant if you cannot take them length- 
ways. Many ploughed lands ride very light, especially those 
on sandy soil, and do not take much out of a horse, but deep 
plough soon pumps him, and after rain it is cruelty to animals 
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SPORTSMEN 


By Lieut.-COLONEL J. MACKILIOP. 


to gallop over deep plough, therefore, drop back to a tro; 
and ride up the wettest furrow, if it goes your way—th 
wettest furrow has always the soundest bottom. You may get 
splashed, but all attempts at cleanliness are cast aside when 
hounds have once found. Ease your horse uphill and spin 
him along down. This beautifully balanced horse will sajj 
downhill with ut taking anything out of himself ang 
will gallop down quite a steep incline, if you ride him straight 
down and not sideways. A good horse will get down the 
steepest banks at a walk, you will be surprised how steep, if 
you let him have his head and sit still. Get hold of the back 
of the saddle if you feel like going over his head. His fore 
legs won’t crumple up and if he slips and you sit still, h 
just sits down on his haunches and thus takes the “ way’ 
off. If you remember this you will often, if you have con. 
fidence, get down steep places that half the field won't tackle, 
and thus frequently save a big detour. 

If, towards the end of a fine gallop —something f 
really good, which you are naturally most anxious to 
see the end of—your horse is pretty well done, do nt 
hesitate to gallop up the middle of a hard road. I do 
not advocate anything but a deliberate and collected trot on f 
roads, and not much of that, except under these specially 
important circumstances : a couple of hundred yards ona road, 
when hounds are running hard parallel to it, just gives your 
horse a chance of getting his wind, and you may thus get to 
the end of a run which you might otherwise lose. On a beaten 
horse the soundness of a hard road has a wonderfully recupera- 
tive effect. Dont gallop on the grass at the sides of the road 
when hounds are running alongside, because both you and the 
horse will be watching them and the horse may put his foot 
into those little grass grown grips which drain the road. An 
imperial crowner will be the result. If the run is at nice hound 
pace and gates come in your way or, indeed, if you have to 
go a bit wide to open them, do so by all means, but in a real 
sharp “ dart,’’ when hounds are running without semblance 
of a check, leave gates alone, unless the pack is bending towards 
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Leave gates alone. 


you and a gate can be used with advantage and without 
delay. Watch the leading hounds and be ready to pull up 
if they check. Be quick to incline to the direction mn which 
they bend. If there is a little fence, jump it in preference toa 
big one. zx 
‘ Every ordinary horse wants riding differently — of - 
more later—but our present mount just wants sitting “i 
and no more. But, good as he is, give him every — 
do not let him go too fast at anything, he may chance on 4 hi 
take-off anywhere and, unless he is going collectedly with re 
hind legs well under him, he may jump too soon oF get 
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near to his fences. If he is going too fast he may be all abroad 
on landing and overjump himself. At an ordinary brush 
fence, not slashed and laid—that is, where the binders have 
not been half cut through and threaded along the top of the 
fence—you can sail along at a fair pace, nothing of the tearing 
gallop, ‘but something rather more than a canter and _ less 
than an extended gallop. 

Beyond every bush fence may be a drain and the 
little extra speed will help you both over it. If the 
fence is slashed and laid it is formidable, because, though 
it will bend, it will not break, and if your acme of per- 
fection in a moment of carelessness chances it knees it, and, 
down you come. Let him go along steadily and well within 
himself, so that, if he wants to, he can put in an extra half 
stride if he finds it necessary. This is called “ timing ”’ his 
fence well. If you see anyone going at a fence like mad, you 
can take it for certain he is frightened—it’s a sure sign. Do not 
ride at fences, however, in a cringing, half-hearted, apologetic 
sort of way, but resolutely, and withal collectedly. Collectedly 
—a good, expressive word, so bear with me in its repeated use. 
On the other side of any fence there may be wire, which you 
will see from your extra elevation. You may want to pull 
the horse sharp round or hounds may have turned short along- 
side the fence, so you must have your mount well in hand 
and under control. Timber turns more riders than anything 
else, and I do not wonder. There is something so hard and 
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There is somzthing so hard and nasty-looking about timber. 


nasty looking about it. But a good horse deals with it 
wonderfully easily. The take-off and landing must be good 
and well defined, but ride distinctly slowly at it, down to a 
‘rot, i the horse is clever and generous, because the difficulty 
he has is to judge his distance from it. I think this must be 
because he can see through the rails. Now, a wall is much 
safer, though it may be higher. Horses never seem to make 
mistakes at them. In Galway I have seen some of the most 
awe-inspiring walls jumped. With a loose topped wall you can 
take all sorts of liberties, because a barrow-load of stones may 
be knocked off and no harm done. 

If you hunt in a country like Meath, one of big 
ditches, gallop like blazes between the ditches. You can, 
because the enclosures are big and the going good, but 
pull up at the ditches; let the horse potter down as low 
as ever he will, as if he were about to smell the filthy 
water they usually contain, till you think he will topple 
in. Then let his head go, give him a slight kick in the ribs 
or, better still, squeeze him ; a strong heave and a half stroke 
on the opposite bank and up on top and away. I am not 
referring to the ordinary ditches, but the big ones 20 ft.or 
more on the top ; they are called “‘ mecring fences ”’ in Ireland, 
which divide adjoining farms, and are big and evil enough to 
divide continents. This is the only way I know to get over 
them. If you gallop at them you simply land “ phut,’’ like 
a dab of mud on the furth>r slope, and its odds on your horse 
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slipping back into the slimy depths. Then it is a job for those 
useful but expensive gentlemen who fol'ow on foot called 
“wreckers,” with their ropes, who follow in Meath and 
charge for their assistance according to the depth of the 
drain and the position of the horse in it. By the way, if 
your paragon gets into a drain, deep and boggy, and is 
apparently fast, don’t stand on the bank and haul at the 
reins and encourage the horse to come out at once. Let him 
lie there a bit, he may be blown and not willing to try ; after 
he has got his wind he may come out all right himself. If 
he struggles now he may get deeper and faster. I never 
used to enter into final negotiations with the wreckers of 
Meath till I had given the horse a few minutes to see if he 
would come out without their assistance. 

The narrow banks of Cork and Limerick want some doing ; 
slow again is the word, your perfect horse pauses, pops on top, 
kicks back and launches you into the next field—in my 
view, the finest sensation in all sport, the “feel” of that 
powerful kick back and smooth glide to earth wants some 
beating. One of the most impressive obstacles is the “ big 
double,” met only in Ireland, often in Meath, sometimes in 
Kildare and Tipperary, a fine example of which is to be seen 
at Punchestown. You must have a bit of pace at this. Picture 
a big, wide drain in front of something like a haystack, the 
oblong, not the round, variety. Taking off from the edge of 
the drain the horse jumps against thi». Isay against because no 
horse could jump right on top. Having got half way up, a 
couple of quick, short strokes puts him on top. From this 
position, if fright does not make us close our eyes, as it always 
did me at first, we see another wide drain, formidable enough 
in itself, but aided by his elevated position, the horse springs 
out and across and away into the field beyond. The ordinary 
brook, with the water visible and bank high, is a bit of a 
poser. Here you may go as fast as you like, and if you have 
no other guide as to its width, jump where hounds cross, it will 
be where the fox crossed and he would try to get over at the 
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Willows mark the soundest places. 


narrowest place. Willows, or near a tree, mark the soundest 
places. Be careful jumping under the boughs of trees. There 
may seem plenty of room, but if the horse jumps big, a 
broken hat, if not head, may be the result. If hounds check 
during a hard gallop and seem likely to be some time in 
picking up the line, get off your horse. The relief on being rid 
of your 12 stone or 14 stone dead weight will be immense. 
Also, dismount if the pack go into a covert ; you can soon 
get up again if the fox leaves quickly. Gallop fast on sound 
ground, along headlands and paths, trot in deep ground and 
up steep hills, spin along downhill, watch the leading 
hounds, ride collectedly at fences, and use every turn hounds 
make to your advantage, keep cool and good tempered and 


you will not be very far away at the finish. 
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GARDENS 
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WO great staircases, lying north and south of the 

space behind the hall screen, are the principal 

means of access to the first-floor apartments at 

Beaudesert. That to the north was called the Waterloo 

stait (Fig. 5), and was, no doubt, an introduction 
of that Waterloo hero, the first Marquess of Anglesey. It 
had banisters composed of somewhat elaborate cast-iron 
panels and an oak hand-rail. The whole has been removed 
and reconstructed on a new plan that admitted of a very 
broad first landing. The arcaded balustrading of Jacobean 
times was adopted as a model, no particular original example 
being reproduced, but those at Hatfield, Blickling and Temple 
Newsam were taken as the basis of the design, while the newel 
finials are closely allied to those at Methley. A pendentive 
plaster ceiling, much in the manner of that at Sizergh, of which 
a copy is placed above the wainscoted room from that house, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was introduced, 
and oak doors and wainscoting of the same period replaced 
the deal and plaster of the former régime. Much the same 
remarks apply to the south staircase. It was of oak, but of 
a poor, clumsy design, and so shared the fate of its fellow. 
It was replaced by a different interpretation of the same 
Jacobean originals. 

From the top of either staircase the long gallery (Fig. 1) 
may be entered. It was here alone that any considerable 
amount of the third Lord Paget’s interior work had been 
allowed to survive, but that only in mutilated fashion. It was 
originally a room eighteen feet wide and a hundred and ten 
feet long. To the east was a square bay or projection over 
the porch. Three two-light transomed windows lay on 
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each side of this. Then, towards the south was a blank wall, 
with door leading into rooms occupying the south-east wing, 
while the south end itself was largely taken up by a four- 
light window. Various doorways were in the west wall, 
where, facing the bay, was the fireplace. The gallery did 
not run through to the end of the building towards the north, 
where lay, perhaps, more than one room of old, but where 
the whole space is now taken up by the yellow drawing-room, 
an alteration believed to have been made in Queen Anne’s 
reign. At some time or another the south end of the 
gallery had been partitioned off to make another room. 
The panelling between the windows had been left, but 
was covered with many coats of paint. On the opposite 
side the panelling -had largely given way to modern book 
shelves sunk in the wall. The doors were of deal, and even 
the fine mantelpiece (Fig. 2) had been ill treated. The lower 
part was of deal, and the oak pilasters were not in their 
original position. A plain plaster ceiling, with a cove of the 
shape used under William III, and not of the Jacobean 
wagon form, stretched along all the portion which still 
remained as a gallery, and suggested that it had been renewed 
by the sixth Lord Paget. The floor, of wide oak boards, 
was much decayed, and when the room was stripped it was 
found that much structural woodwork, such as the window 
lintels, was rotten and unsafe. The gallery, therefore, has 
not acquired the finished and dignified appearance which 
the illustrations reveal without almost as thorough a renova- 
tion as the rooms already described. Its original extent 
was restored. The wainscoting, where it remained, was 
cleaned off, and, where it had been made up with deal, was 
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made good in oak. Where it was removed or absent new 
was made and toned down to the cool grey colour that the 
old assumed during the process of cleaning off. Fine door- 
ways were introduced, the scheme of their pilasters and 
entablatures being taken from those of the original mantel- 
piece. This later feature, the one really first-rate remnant 








Copyright. 2, -MANTELPIECE 
of Elizabeth’s time in the interior of Beaudesert, received 
ue attention. The old stone fire arch, though discovered 
behind modern stuff, was useless and in fragments, and there- 
fore a new one was designed and executed, the frieze being 
delicately carved in imitation of that belonging to the Bow 
and Bromley room now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Carefully stripped of paint, the beauty and elaboration of the 
woodwork are revealed. The decoration includes flat strap- 
work carving and split baluster ornamentation, but relies 
especially upon inlay. In the pilasters this is simple and geo- 
metric. In the friezes and around the central panel it consists of 
stiff scroll patterns in lighter wood. In the drawing-rooms of 
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Lyme and of Tissington there are wainscot friezes in this 
manner, while at Gilling Castle the panelling of the great 
chamber—dating from Elizabeth’s day—is enriched with 
inlaid flower sprigs in the same manner as the vase with 
flowers that we find in the upper arcaded panels of the 
Beaudesert mantelpiece. Arcaded panels with inlaid floral 
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designs likewise occur in the mantelpiece of the old panelled Paget ” in black, standing with a child in white by her 
room from Ipswich, now at Chequers Court. More rare, side, and ‘‘ Lady Caroline Capel” in white, sitting with a 
however, is the treatment of the lower panels, where the inlay = baby on her knee. The whole of this room has now been 
represents a house with a three- 
storeved finialed porch, not entirely 
unlike that of Beaudesert itself. Such 
treatment was then usual in Germany, 
especially for cabinets, but was seldom 
attempted in England except for the 
fronts of chests, when the building 
represented is generally the Palace of 
Nonsuch. The dentel cornice of the 
mantelpiece was carried completely 
round the room, and from it springs 
the ceiling, which was entirely re- 
newed, although the coved form that 
existed was retained. For the orna- 
mentation of the ceiling a large free 
design of narrow ribs, forming inter- 
laced circles, squares and diamonds 
with heraldic devices in the panels and 
a foliage scroll at the salient angles, 
was devised after the manner of those 
surviving from Elizabethan times, but 
not an exact copy of any special one. 
Just enough apt furniture has been 
introduced to give the impression of 
inhabitance without in any way sacri 
ficing the feeling of spaciousness and 
free circulation which should belong to 
these immensely long galleries, of 
which one of the original purposes 
was, as we know from contemporary 
records, to afford a place of exercise 
in bad weather for the ladies of the 
house. There are chests and other 
pieces of furniture dating variously 
within the seventeenth century, and 
reproductions of some of the chairs at 
Knole, which house alone has kept in 
their original state any considerable 
number of the sumptuously uphol- 
stered seats of various kinds on which 
the wealthier courtiers of James I 
spent vast sums. On the walls hang 
1FE." family portraits, the most interesting 
among them being the Holbein panel 
of the founder of the family, Henry 
VIII.’s Secretary of State, Sir William 
Paget. It is placed in the central 
panel of the mantelpiece, and a 
little to the left of it is hung a 
splendid tapestry of the same period, 
being that one of the set of the 
“ Deadly Sins” at Hampton Court 
Which was found in a house in Corn- 
wall in 1910, and which is now once 
more to return to its original home 
and hang with its fellows. 

fast and west of the south end 
of the gallery lie the oak drawing- 
Ttoom and the white  sitting-room. 
The former has a wainscot with 
bolection mouldings from which the 
paint has been stripped. The latter 
1s so called from the white painted 
deal panelling that lined the walls. 
fhe big bolection moulding of green 
marble forming the fire arch is a 
recent introduction but, in re-doing 
the room, the remains of a disused 
Tudor fireplace were found in the 
south wall, 4ft. above the present 
floor level. The central door at the 
north end of the gallery opens into 
What was known as the yellow 
drawing-room (Fig. 4). It faces 
north, but has a south window made 
Possible by the eastward projection 
of the ends of the house beyond 
the fascia of the gallery elevation. It 
ei of large size, some 48ft. by 36ft., 
gle walls hang the full- 
az . nee portraits of several 
eee agets of a century ago. ses er 
FE.” specially charming are “ The Lady Copyright 5.—THE WATERLOO STAIRCASE “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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oak lined in the manner that John Webbe evolved from from, that in the small drawing-room at Forde Abbey, but 


his long connection with his kinsman and master, Inigo the general panel scheme of the walls is, in the size and 
Jones. The doorways are replicas of those in the oak projection of the panels, a little in advance of that in 
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these houses, dating 
from Commonwealth 
times, and more in 
the manner of 
CharlesII. 

West of this lies 
what was called the 
blue bedroom, but js 
now known as the 
Queen Anne room 
(Fig. 6), its principal 
piece of furniture 
being a very fine bed 
of that period made, 
as it is said, in 
readiness for the 
Queen’s visit to 
Hinton St. George on 
the occasion of the 
christening of the 
second Lord Paulet. 
The head and _ the 
cornice are of carved 
wood covered with 
crimson velvet and 
gold galon trimming 
in the manner of that 
of William I at 
Hampton Court 
Palace and of the 
superb blue example 
of which a coloured 
plate was given in 
CouNTRY LIFE of 
November 25th, rgrt. 
The hangings are of 
the same _ material 
lined with silk bro- 
cade. Of equal interest 
with the bed are the 
wall linings. Papers 
for such purpose be- 
came the vogue in 
England early in the 
eighteenth — century. 
They were much im- 
ported from China 
through the medium 
of the East India 
Company, and were 
on that account often 
termed India papers. 
Under that name are 
inventoried the 
papers which super- 
seded the Jacobean 
wainscotings in 
several rooms at 
Charlton House in 
Kent during the 
tenancy of Lord 
Ancram from 1763 to 
1767. They were prob- 
ably of the kind we 
find in several of the 
Beaudesert rooms, the 
decoration consisting 
mainly of flowering 
trees and of birds. 
Such was the 
character of the 
earlier and more ire- 
quent introductions, 
whereas the some- 
what rare type, 0 
which the one in the 
Beaudesert ‘‘ Queen 
Anne”’ room is ‘$0 
fine and well preserved 


room at Thorpe (CounTRY LIFE, Sept. 13th, 1919), the an example, came somewhat afterwards, although probably 
broken architrave supported by a pilaster, a typical con- not much later than the time of Lord Ancram’s occupation ol 
ceit of this architect, occurs also at Tyttenhanger. The Charlton House. They represent the land of the Chinese and 
mantelpiece was suggested by, although not reproduced their occupations. One of them survived, in good condition 
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at Copped Hall, in Essex, a house built in 1756, but perished Empire a century and a halt ago. Belonging to this 
inthe recent fire. Remnants of another are preservedin panels suite is a sitting-room with walls hung with plain brown 
at Brasted Place, in Kent, the complete paper having paper on which are pasted panels of the other and earlier 


been hung in the 
drawing-room when 
the house was built 
bv Robert Adam for 
Dr. Turton, George 
III’s_ physician, in 
1784. Within these 
dates alterations were 
made at Ramsbury 
Manor in Wiltshire 
and at Coker Court 
in Somerset, and in 
both we find rooms 
hung with these 
papers. The  altera- 
tions at the latter, if 
not also at the former, 
house were carried out 
by Sir William Cham- 
bers, George III’s 
architectural tutor 
when Prince and the 
surveyor of his works 
when King. He had 
travelled in China 
before studying in 
Italy, and thus com- 
bined a somewhat 
severe classic taste 
with a leaning 
towards things 
Chinese both in 
garden lay-out and 
interior decoration— 
which fully accounts 
for the paper at 
Coker Court. The 
subject there and 
at Ramsbury is the 
pleasures of the 
Chinese, whereas it is 
their trades that are 
depicted at Copped 
Hall and Brasted. 
Such was the subject 
also of a paper which 
found its way to a 
great country house 
where it was not 
hung, but put away 
and forgotten. There 
it was recently dis- 
covered, and, not 
being needed, was 
acquired by Captain 
Harry Lindsay for 
Lord Anglesey. It is 
the one now _ illus- 
trated. Having so 
long been kept rolled 
up, it is much fresher 
m colour than the 
other examples. The 
top is occupied by 
mountains and the 
bottom by water. In 
the interval, road and 
Water ways are lined 
by buildings in and 
about which crafts 
men are plying their 
trades. The potter’s 
Wheel, the kiln, the 
painting = workshop 
show the evolution 
of the decorated vase 
from the China clay. 
Silk is being spun 
and woven; various 
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aed are being packed and transported; shopping is known type of Chinese paper. On profusely blooming trees 
aking place, and amid busy scenes there seem to be _ brilliantly coloured birds disport themselves, while below is a 


occasional groups of 


idle rich”? merely perambulating. garden wall and trellis. This is the surplus of a paper, also 
Bi } 5 ‘ ’ 


It is a careful study of life as carried on in the Celestial obtained from the same source, of which the greater part covers 
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the walls of one of the ‘‘ nurseries’ (Fig. 8); —a group of rooms 
occupying a portion of the floor above the gallery. Another 
of the nurseries has a similar paper, the background being 
of rather a different blue and the leafage and flower of a pale 
colour, relieved by the gay pigments of the birds. Even now 
the catalogue of Chinese papers at Beaudesert is not complete. 
There is another in the “ State bedroom” (Fig. 7), and, as 
being original to the house, it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing. Behind a little open railing on which birds perch 
are placed dwarf bushes in pots, while tall trees rise from the 
ground to the top of the paper with baskets of flowers 
suspended from the branches, on which also cranes and doves 
sit and watch butterflies on the wing. The room itself is 
over Lord Anglesey’s sitting-room, described last week, 
and therefore in that part of the house affected by the fire 
in 1909. The flames did not reach this _ point, 
but the water did, and the paper was badly wetted. 
Luckily it was not pasted to the wall, but stretched on battens, 
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and dried without detriment. Much renovation, however, 
was needed by the bed, which is likewise original to the 
room. It was upholstered in Chinese silk elaborately painted. 
Some of this, especially that covering the shaped woodwork, 
had perished or was in tatters. It has been most carefully 
and successfully mended and, where absolutely necessary, 
renewed. Fine mahogany doors of the Adam period replaced 
those of painted deal, and a marble mantelpiece was intro- 
duced. This, in style, belongs to the period of the sixth Lord 
Paget, whom we have seen making alterations about the 
house—as, for instance, introducing the staircase next to the 
State bedroom, illustrated last week. As he lived till 
1713 he may be answerable for both bed and paper. The 
same paper was on the walls of the dressing-room, which 
lies next towards the north. Here the effects of the fire 
were more serious and the paper was altogether unrestorable. 
When the room was stripped a stone fire arch was revealed, 
and also a stone doorway, both, no doubt, dating from the 
third Lord Paget’s time. It was decided to re-equip the room 
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in this manner (Fig. 10). Interesting old doors were introduced 
and the walls were lined with old oak wainscoting of simple 
character with frieze panels and dental cornice below the 
ceiling, which was left plain, except for a bold central pen- 
dentive from which hangs a modern electrolier of excellent 
design, as are many others about the house. Through the 
State dressing-room is the chamber known as the “ Priest’s 
Room.” This was gutted by the fire and has been made to 
harmonise with its neighbour. The stone mantelpiece and 
the oak wainscoting date from about 1600. The furnishing 
is rather later in character, the bed being of a model 
with variants to be found in a good many ofthe rooms, 
The idea is taken from the great canopied beds of the days 
of Daniel Marot, such as that from Hinton St. George, now 
in the “‘ Queen Anne ” room, of which the leading decorative 
ptinciple was to carry the upholstery material—velvet or 
damask—over the whole of the woodwork, however elaborately 
this might be moulded and carved. But canopied beds are 
not much liked now, being pro- 
nounced “stuffy” in these days 
—when bedrooms are not dank 
and windswept as of old—and 
are, moreover, merely as a matter 
of effect, a little cumbersome in 
any but large and lofty chambers. 
So at Beaudesert we find a set of 
modern beds with the cabriole 
legs and auricular scrolls of the 
days of Queen Anne, covered, to- 
gether with the plain surface, with 
a fine Venetian-patterned silk 
damask, but without high posts 
and canopy. There is no special 
reason for such a form in 
the ‘ Priest’s Room,” with its 
Jacobean wainscoting, but it 
is very apt in the “ nurseries,” 
whose Chinese papers have 
already been referred to, and also 
in another of the rooms over the 
gallery, where the panelling is of 
the large kind which obtained 
from Charles II’s time till after 
the advent of the Hanoverians 
and of which the dark tone 
forms a delightful background to 
the rich blue of the damask. In 
the ‘‘ Tapestry”? room we setur 
to the Jacobean style (Fig. 9). 
It lies on the north side next to 
the “‘ Queen Anne”’ suite and was 
made out of two rooms which 
were the last on this side to feel 
any effects of the fire. Above 
a reused dado a set of tapestries, 
purchased for the purpose, have 
been hung, a rich plasterwork 
ceiling was devised, a floor made 
out of the old oak timber from 
the house was laid, and sym- 
pathetic furniture, including a 
pleasantly designed but simple 
four-post bedstead, was _ intro- 
duced. 

From the illustrations and 
description now given, the reader 
will rightly conclude that Beaude- 
sert, as we find it to-day, is a remarkably complete and 
extensive example of the tendency of our age to re-create the 
past in all matters of architecture and the decorative arts. 
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MISS FRIEDLAENDER’S POEMS 


HAT a little book may give exprcssion to a rich pel- 
sonality will be evident to one who reads Miss Fned- 
laender’s volume, ‘‘ A Friendship and Oiher Poems 
(Country Lirr Library). It is a select ard beautiful collection 
of verscs written in different moods. Ideas come to M’ss Fried- 
laender as poppies grow in the corn, and she has embodied 
them in vital ard forthright language. As the present writer 
g’ances over the pocms, of which rearly al] are familiar, it scems 
as though he were listenirg to some fire musician playing t0 
hersclf a variety of airs, tcndcr, romantic, gay, as her momentary 
whim or uncorscious thought suggested, brirg’rg up as she di 
so a million hauntirg, half-faded memories. You revcr forget 
that it is a woman who writes, and a woman glorificd with tende!- 
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ness and sweetness. Yet these qualitics do not overshadow 
others usually considered more masculine. There is, for instance, 
love in abundance, but the reader will not have advanced a 
age before knowing that there is scorn, too. The picture drawn 

in ‘‘ A Friendship”’ of the picture type of girl “ passirg thiough 
life from pose to lovely pose, each year a tableau vivant,” is 
scathing and merciless. She is held up to ridicule after she gets 
married as the ‘‘ Lovely Bride”’ and the 

«© Young Wife Who Gives Her Husband.” 

(God in Heaven, 
These “‘ givers” of the thing that is not theirs !) 


And there is more than a touch of it for the man who never knew 
“that there was nothing underneath the paint.” 

But the change to ‘‘ Lazarus”’ is indced vast. What a 
heavenly touch, making further description unnecessary, there 
is in the couplet 
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O town—O littie iown of Bethany, 
He waked thy streeis, and thou art very fair! 


Gravely ard wisely the man who has been biorght tack from 
the charne]l-house utters a discourse of which the scciet ard the 
culmination is 


Mary, remember !—death is life—ds life . 


There is always austerity lurkirg bchird Miss Fricdlacrder’s 
gaiety and charm. 


The Hebrew proverbs used as divisions of the pocms give an 
indication of the contents. They are: ‘‘ The best kook is the 
world,” ‘‘ The best teacher is time,’ ard ‘‘ The best friend 
is God.” They are suggistive, but do rot divide the pocms 
in any hard and fast or literal manner. For instar.ce, the ¢xqui- 
site little picce called ‘‘ Writing’’ comes urder no description. 
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WORD IN FOREIGN DOGS 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 





SOUTHWOLD WOLFE. 


HILE the war was in progress a gunner friend, 

who had been spending a short leave at La Touquet, 

wrote tome: “ There are quite a lot of those Alsatian 

sheepdogs about this part of France. I think 
they are particularly smart- 
looking, and they have beauti- 
ful lezs and feet.” As a hound 
man he knew how to appreciate 
the well-balanced proportions 
and workmanlike appearance 
of the dogs that promise to 
become the rage as soon as 
shows really get going again. 
In common with my friend, 
many soldiers succumbed to 
the attractions of the Alsatians, 
and when leisure permitted, 
they set about buying stock 
from the best strains available, 
and bringing them over to this 
country. A fair number are 
already released from quaran- 
tine, and others are undergcing 
the tedious process of sezreva- 
tion for six months, which is 
So necessary. Unfortunately, 
American dollars having proved 
potent in the near past, France 
has been largely denuded of her 
most typical specimens, the 
price of which has advanced 
to an unheard of sum, but, 
notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties, we have managed to im- 
port dogs of a quality which T. Fall. 





SOUTHWOLD 


SOUTHWOLD WISDOM. 


should enable us to start well. The breed was just beginning 
to make headway in Great Britain under the name of German 
sheepdogs several years befcre the outbreak of war. I remember 
a large class being benched at one of the Kennel Club shows 


six or seven years ago, and 
among the early exhibitcrs were 
Mrs. MacMillan, Lady Helen 
McCalmont (then Lady Helen 
Cenyngham), Lady Lambart, 
Captain Percy Whitaker, 
Bareness Burton and others. 
In the course of this year a 
considerable impetus has been 
given to the movement, in a 
large measure due to the 
enthusiasm of Lieutenant- 
Colcnel Moore-Brabazcn, M.C., 
M.P., who is Hc¢n. Secretary 
of the newly fcrmed club, 
known as the Alsatian Wolf 
Dog Club, which has among its 
members most of those already 
menti ned as well as Major J. 
Y. Baldwin, D.S.O., Major 
Dunbar Kelly (well known in 
the acricultural werld), Hon. 
M. T. Bescawen, Major B. H. 
Butler, Lieutenant-Commander 
Cadogan, Lady Chesham, Hon. 
Douglas Cairns, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. W. Comyn, D.S.O., 
the Marquess and Marchioness 
of Le ndoi.derry, etc. 
The trouble has been to 
find a name for the breed. 
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the walls of one of the “ nurseries”’ (Fig. 8)—a group of rooms 
occupying a portion of the floor above the gallery. Another 
of the nurseries has a similar paper, the background being 
of rather a different blue and the leafage and flower of a pale 
colour, relieved by the gay pigments of the birds. Even now 
the catalogue of Chinese papers at Beaudesert is not complete. 
There is another in the “ State bedroom” (Fig. 7), and, as 
being original to the house, it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing. Behind a little open railing on which birds perch 
are placed dwarf bushes in pots, while tall trees rise from the 
ground to the top of the paper with baskets of flowers 
suspended from the branches, on which also cranes and doves 
sit and watch butterflies on the wing. The room itself is 
over Lord Anglesey’s sitting-room, described last week, 
and therefore in that part of the house affected by the fire 
in 1909. The flames did not reach this point, 
but the water did, and the paper was badly wetted. 
Luckily it was not pasted to the wall, but stretched on battens, 
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and dried without detriment. Much renovation, however, 
was needed by the bed, which is likewise original to the 
room. It was upholstered in Chinese silk elaborately painted. 
Some of this, especially that covering the shaped woodwork, 
had perished or was in tatters. It has been most carefully 
and successfully mended and, where absolutely necessary, 
renewed. Fine mahogany doors of the Adam period replaced 
those of painted deal, and a marble mantelpiece was intro- 
duced. This, in style, belongs to the period of the sixth Lord 
Paget, whom we have seen making alterations about the 
house—as, for instance, introducing the staircase next to the 
State bedroom, illustrated last week. As _ he lived till 
1713 he may be answerable for both bed and paper. The 
same paper was on the walls of the dressing-room, which 
lies next towards the north. Here the effects of the fire 
were more serious and the paper was altogether unrestorable. 
When the room was stripped a stone fire arch was revealed, 
and also a stone doorway, both, no doubt, dating from the 
third Lord Paget’s time. It was decided to re-equip the room 
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in this manner (Fig. 10). Interesting old doors were introduced 
and the walls were lined with old oak wainscoting of simple 
character with frieze panels and dental cornice below the 
ceiling, which was left plain, except for a bold central pen- 
dentive from which hangs a modern electrolier of excellent 
design, as are many others about the house. Through the 
State dressing-room is the chamber known as the “ Priest’s 
Room.” This was gutted by the fire and has been made to 
harmonise with its neighbour. The stone mantelpiece and 
the oak wainscoting date from about 1600. The furnishing 
is rather later in character, the bed being of a model 
with variants to be found in a good many ofthe rooms, 
The idea is taken from the great canopied beds of the days 
of Daniel Marot, such as that from Hinton St. George, now 
in the ‘‘ Queen Anne” room, of which the leading decorative 
ptinciple was to carry the upholstery material—velvet or 
damask—over the whole of the woodwork, however elaborately 
this might be moulded and carved. But canopied beds are 
not much liked now, being pro- 
nounced “stuffy” in these days 
—when bedrooms are not dank 
and windswept as of old—and 
are, moreover, merely as a matter 
of effect, a little cumbersome in 
any but large and lofty chambers. 
So at Beaudesert we find a set of 
modern beds with the cabriole 
legs and auricular scrolls of the 
days of Queen Anne, covered, to- 
gether with the plain surface, with 
a fine Venetian-patterned _ silk 
damask, but without high posts 
and canopy. There is no special 
reason for such a form in 
the ‘“ Priest’s Room,” with its 
Jacobean wainscoting, but it 
is very apt in the “ nurseries,” 
whose Chinese papers have 
already been referred to, and also 
in another of the rooms over the 
gallery, where the panelling is of 
the large kind which obtained 
from Charles II’s time till after 
the advent of the Hanoverians 
and of which the dark tone 
forms a delightful background to 
the rich blue of the damask. In 
the ‘‘ Tapestry’”’ room we setum 
to the Jacobean style (Fig. 9). 
It lies on the north side next to 
the ‘“‘ Queen Anne”’ suite and was 
made out of two rooms which 
were the last on this side to feel 
any effects of the fire. Above 
a reused dado a set of tapestries, 
purchased for the purpose, have 
been hung, a rich plasterwork 
ceiling was devised, a floor made 
out of the old oak timber from 
the house was laid, and sym- 
pathetic furniture, including a 
pleasantly designed but simple 
four-post bedstead, was_ intro- 
duced. 

From the illustrations and 
description now given, the reader 
will rightly conclude that Beaude- 
sert, as we find it to-day, is a remarkably complete and 
extensive example of the tendency of our age to re-create the 
past in all matters of architecture and the decorative arts. 
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MISS FRIEDLAENDER’S POEMS 


HAT a little book may give exprcssion to a rich pel- 
sonality will be evident to one who rcads Miss Fried- 
laender’s volume, ‘‘ A Friendship and Oiher Pocms 
(Country Lire Library). It is a select ard beautiful collection 
of verscs written in different moods. Ideas come to M'ss Fried- 
laender as poppies grow in the corn, and she has cmbodied 
them in vital ard forthright Janguage. As the present wntet 
gances over the pocms, of which nearly all are familiar, it scems 
as though he were listenirg to some fire musician playing 10 
hersclf a variety of airs, tendcr, romantic, gay, as her momentary 
whim or uncorscious thought suggested, brirg’rg up as she di 
so a million haunting, half-faded mcmories. You revcr forget 
that it is a woman who writes, and a woman glorified with tender- 
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ness and sweetness. Yet these qualitics do not overshadow 
others usually considered more masculine. There is, for instance, 
love in abundance, but the reader will not have advance aa 
page before knowing that there is scorn, too. The picture drawn 
in “ A Friendship” of the picture type of girl ‘‘ passirg thiough 
life from pose to lovely pose, each year a tableau vivant,” is 
scathing and merciless. She is held up to ridicule after she gets 
married as the ‘‘ Lovely Bride”’ and the 


“‘ Young Wife Who Gives Her Husband.” 
(God in Heaven, 
These ‘‘ givers’ of the thing that is not theirs !) 


And there is more than a touch of it for the man who never knew 
“that there was nothing underneath the paint.” 

But the change to ‘‘ Lazarus”’ is indeed vast. What a 
heavenly touch, making further description unnecessary, there 
is in the couplet 
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O town—O littie iown of Bethany, 
He waked thy streets, and thou art very fair! 


Gravely and wisely the man who has been biorght tack from 
the charne]l-house utters a discourse of which the sccict ard the 
culmination is 


Mary, remember !—death is life—7s life . 


There is always austerity lurkirg bchird Miss Fricdlacrder’s 
gaiety and charm. 


The Hebrew proverbs used as divisions of the pocms give an 
indication of the contents. They are: ‘‘ The best book is the 
world,” ‘‘ The best teacher is time,” ard ‘‘ The best friend 
is God.” They are sugg:stive, but do rot divide the pocms 
in any hard and fast or literal manner. For instance, the «xqui- 
site little piece called ‘‘ Writing’? comes urder ro description. 





THE LAST WORD IN FOREIGN 


DOGS 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 





SOUTHWOLD WOLFE. 


HILE the war was in progress a gunner friend, 
who had been spending a short leave at La Touquet, 
wrote tome: “ There are quite a lot of those Alsatian 
sheepdogs about this part of France. I think 
they are particularly smart- 
looking, and they have beauti- 
ful lezs and feet.” As a hound 
man he knew how to appreciate 
the well-balanced propcrtions 
and workmanlike appearance 
of the dogs that promise to 
become the rage as soon as 
shows really get going again. 
In common with my friend, 
many soldiers succumbed to 
the attractions of the Alsatians, 
and when leisure permitted, 
they set about buying stock 
from the best strains available, 
and bringing them over to this 
country. A fair number are 
already released from quaran- 
tine, and others are undergoing 
the tedious process of sezreza- 
tion for six months, which is 
So necessary. Unfortunately, 
American dollars having proved 
potent in the near past, France 
has been largely denuded of her 
most typical specimens, the 
price of which has advanced 
to an unheard of sum, but, a 
notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties, we have managed to im- 
port dogs of a quality which T. Fall. 
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SOUTHWOLD 


SOUTHWOLD WISDOM. 


should enable us to start well. The breed was just beginning 
to make headway in Great Britain under the name of German 
sheepdogs several years befcre the outbreak of war. I remember 
a large class being benched at one of the Kennel Club shows 
six or seven years ago, and 
among the early exhibitors were 
Mrs. MacMillan, Lady Helen 
McCalmont (then Lady Helen 
Conyngham), Lady Lambart, 
Captain Percy Whitaker, 
Bareness Burton and others, 
In the course of this year a 
considerable impetus has been 
given to the movement, in a 
large measure due to the 
enthusiasm of Lieutenant- 
Colcnel Moore-Brabazcn, M.C., 
M.P., who is Hcn. Secretary 
of the newly fcrmed club, 
known as the Alsatian Wolf 
Dog Club, which has among its 
members most of those already 
menti ned as well as Major J. 
Y. Baldwin, D.S.O., Major 
Dunbar Kelly (well known in 
the acricultural werld), Hon. 
M. T. Bescawen, Majcr B. H. 
3utler, Lieutenant-Commander 
Cadogan, Lady Chesham, Hon. 
Douglas Cairns, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. W. Comyn, D.S.O., 
the Marquess and Marchioness 
of Le ndwi.derry, etc. 

The trouble has been to 


find a name for the breed. 


FLOOD. Copyright. 
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By general consent, until anything Teutonic 
took on an unsavoury cdour, it was called the 
German sheepdog. There is no doubt that the 
German claim of having popularised the dog 
cannot well be resisted. With characteristic 
thoroughness they ran him so enthusiastically 
that a specialist club, founded twenty years 
ago with a membership of thirty, had crown 
by 1914 to an organisation of 6,000 sub. 
scribers with an annual income of between 
50,000 and 60,000 marks, strengthened by 
affiliated bedies in other Continental countries, 
The latest stud book issued ccntained regis- 
trations of 14,000 dogs, together with a mass 
of information that makes it of the utmost 
value to breeders. I suppcse cne may say 
cenfidently that no other breed has ever 
received such substantial suppcrt. 

All these ccnsideraticns, however, scarcely 
justified the German claim to prescriptive rights 
concerning the christening of the promising 
infant, and, cn examinaticn of the case in the 
critical spirit aroused by the war, British and 
French alike agreed that the true home of the 
dog was Alsace, whither he had gone, pessibly 
from the neighbouring France, or possibly at 
a much earlier pericd from Scotland. I must 
confess my inability to decide between the 
rivals, and content myself with mentioning 
that some authcrities contend that Scottish 
sheepdogs, expatriated by monks, were the 
original parents of the family. That an alliance 
with the wolf has been permitted at various 
times seems to be certain. At any rate, 
Colenel Mecre-Brabazon and his collabcratcrs, 
accepting this hypothesis, and prcnouncing a 
verdict in faveur of Alsace, settled upcn 
Alsatian Wolf Dog as the most fitting name, 
and at that it is likely to stand. The verdict, 
cf course, has not gone without the raising of 
dissentient voices, but I imagine that it is 
final. As a matter of fact, a generic resem- 
blance is traceable between several races of 
sheepdogs. Our own smooth-ccated collie, for 
example, is not vastly dissimilar from the 
Alsatian dog, except that his ears droop at 
the tips instead of standing absolutely erect. 
Nor dces he carry quite as much bone. 

The French sheepdogs of the Beauce, again, 
crossed with a wild representative cf the canine 
family, might easily have prcduced such an 
animal. Some French cynopholists assert that 
Beaucercns, following the Republican armies, 
became domiciled in the Vallée de Munster, 
Alsace, and interbred with the natives, which 
already ccntained the lupine blccd. If we 
go further afield we may find in Australia the 
Barb and Keltie, which, while differing in 
colour, take after the Alsatian to a considerable 
extent in looks, even to the prick ears, and, 
what is more important, in sagacity. The 
preduct of imported Scottish sheepdogs, they 
have adapted themselves to their environment 
and have become remarkably handy in herding 
herdes of sheep. 

The matter that most concerns us at the 
moment, however, is the lcoks and manners of 
the Alsatian dog as we find him tc-day. There 
is enough individuality of appearance and 
character to single him out from the ruck, 
especially when he is of the desirable wolf 
colour. That he is teachable and endowed with 
any amount cf gocd sense may be inferred 
from the fact that he is largely used on the 
Continent fer police werk, which demands 
courage, wisdom, a certain strength, and the 
possessicn of a decent nose. All these qualities 
are his. How he appears in the flesh may be 
seen from the accompanying photographs ol 
cogs which belong to Captain Percy Whitaker. 
The breed is described by the standard ot 
the Alsatian Wolf Dog Club in these words: 
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“In general appearance 
the Alsatian Wolf Dog is most 
pronouncedly wolf-like. In 
height (measured to the 
shoulder) not less than 22 inches 
in bitches and 24 inches in 
dogs, and not more than 
26 inches in either sex. Bedy 
rather long, but strong bened, 
with plenty of muscle. In 
all, a well proportioned, 
racily built dog, show- 
ing great suppleness of limb. 
Neither massive nor heavy, but 
at the same time free from any 
suggestion of weediness. 
Obviously capable of endurance 
and speed, and of quick and 
sudden movement. Its methcd 
of Iccomoticn is the tireless, 
loping gait of the wolf, and all 
its movements should be 
entirely free from. stiltiness. 
The whole dog and its expression 
give the impression of perpetual 
vigilance, strong fidelity, lively, 
and ever watchful, alert to 
every sight and sound, nothing 
escaping its attention, showing 
no fear, but with a decided 
suspiciousness towards strangers 
—in striking contradistinction 
to the immediate friendliness of 
some breeds. Possessing highly 
developed senses, a vivid T. Fall. 
mentality, and plenty” of: AN ALSATIAN DOG 
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temperament; strongly indi- 
vidualistic, and showing unique 
powers of intelligence. Its out- 
standing traits are its incorrupti- 
bility, its discernment, and its 
ability to think fer itself.” 
Captain Whitaker purchased 
his first wolf dog in Paris in 
1912, this being Southwold 
Wolfe. ‘‘ He is the most extra- 
ordinarily intelligent dog I have 
had anything to do with,”’ says 
his owner, who was so delighted 
with him that the following 
year he determined to get some 
of the best bitches possible so as 
tostartakennel. Consequently 
another visit to Paris was made, 
and three prize-winners came 
back—Southwold Flora, Speedy 
The last did not 
prove very successful as a 
breeder, but Flora and Speedy, 
mated to Wolfe, did splen- 
didly, both prceducing bench 
winners, such as Wisdom, 
Wonder, Warspite, Watchful 
(Wolfe ex Flora) ; Serb, Fearless 
and several others from Speedy. 


and Rena. 


In addition to retaining some 
of the older stock during the 
troublesome war period, Captain 
Whitaker has been able to breed 
a number of puppies this year, 
Speedy and Flora between them 


Copyright. 
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presenting him with fourteen. 





FARMERS AND 


HERE is no department of the Government which 
has more educative possibilities about it at the 
present moment than the Costings Committee of 
the Board of Agriculture; but, as was inevitable 
at the beginning, it is turning out something of a 
puzzle to a large number of farmers. A peasant farmer who 
owns over a hundred acres came to the writer some while 
ago with a piteous story that he had been asked to get out 
the costs of what he produced and that it was impossible 
for him to do so. He was not a book-learned man, nor was 
there anybody book-learned in his family or in his employ- 
ment. We hope such cases are not very numerous, but they 
exist ; and there is a type of farmer rather superior to this 
and yet not able to furnish any useful figures, while even 
authorities on farming like the late Minister of the Board 
and some of his colleagues have stated that it is impossible 
to determine the cost of producing wheat. Academically 
this may be very true, but the Costings Committee would 
probably secure the purpose they have in view if they would 
supply the farmers with a scheme accurate enough to meet 
any practical need. We mean that even if it be impossible 
to know that wheat is costing sixty shillings or sixty-five 
shillings a quarter to produce—and we take these figures 
merely at random, any others would do as well—still, a great 
deal has been gained if it can be established that the cost 
lies between these figures ; and that can be done easily. 
_ The difficulty about finding the exact cost of a crop 
is that nothing on a farm stands independent of everything 
else on it. If the holding is run for milk, then the whole 
system is modified in order to bring out the best results 
as regards that article. If wheat be the stand-by of the 
farmer, then he will begin its cultivation two or three years 
before it is sown in order to achieve the best results. But 
the preparation is not wholly devoted to wheat, which is 
only the crown and consummation of a certain course during 
Which other crops are grown. It is this mingling of the 
expenses connected with, say, for example, growing turnips 
as a preliminary to growing wheat that creates the difficulty 
about defining the exact cost. But this can and has been 
got over by a system that is not at all complicated. Our 
reference is, of course, to the plan by which the cost of cultiva- 
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tion of each field is reached. There is nothing very recondite 
about the system—nothing, in fact, that a farmer who was 
even below the average in intelligence could not apply. 
Its essence is that the expenses on each field should be carefully 
recorded during the course of a year. It is only necessary 
that the labourer should have two time sheets instead of 
one. The ordinary course is for him to record what he has 
been doing during the twenty-four hours, but everybody 
knows a farm labourer has on many occasions to vary his 
employment in a single day. In the morning, for instance, 
he may be ploughing and preparing the ground for potatoes, 
turnips, swedes, mangolds or any other root crop; and 
in the afternoon he may be sent to weed and clean crops 
already above the ground. He may in the morning be earth- 
ing potatoes, and in the afterncon sowing turnips. Now, 
this change of employment need lead to no confusion if, in 
addition to giving the time he worked and his overtime, 
the labourer also tells the number of hours he worked in 
each field. Obviously, if this system be carried out, it is 
a mere question of addition to find out what the cost of each 
field was to the farmer. There is little room for confusion 
in regard to anything except labour. The manure used, 
whether it be artificial or stable, can be stated in definite 
quantities and price. So can the seeds or sets that have been 
used for sowing or planting. At the end of the year it may 
not be possible to say with mathematical exactitude that 
the wheat grown on a single field cost so much, because, 
as a matter of fact, the farmer probably put more _::pense 
into his preliminary crops because he aimed at getting the 
best return from wheat. But, having the complete cost of 
the holding, the farmer can work out the cost of each crop 
with a degree of accuracy that is sufficient for all general 
purposes. 

It is true that these are only essential facts we have 
mentioned, and that there are accompanying expenses, 
such as carriage and the like, and also establishment expenses. 
But these would be easily obtainable on any holding where 
accounts were regularly kept. It is not for us here to set 
foith such details as the cost of transport by tractor or by 
horse power. These will suggest themselves naturally to 
the farmer’s mind. All we have done is to indicate the broad 
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lines on which a system might be developed and generally 
applied for the purpose of determining the whole of the costs 
of cultivation, including rent, tithe, taxes and so on, and 
thereby giving data from which so close an approximation 
to the real cost would be obtained that at any rate our legisla- 
tors would know whether the farm was being cultivated 
at a loss or not, whether a controlled price was a fair one or 
not, while the farmer who is being urged to cultivate his 
ground intensively would be able to ascertain by figures 
whether the extra labour and extra manure required for 
intensive cultivation were repaid or not repaid by the quality 
and quantity of the crop. 


AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
DousBLE ENGINED TACKLE OR TRACTOR. 

S1r,—We were much interested to see on Page 1xxxiv of your issue of 
October 25th an article on “ Double Engined Tackle or Tractor,” reviewing 
a paper by Mr. G. H. Garrad in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and we should like to make one or two comments on the points raised by the 
writer. We note that you have an illustration of a Fowler steam cable plough- 
ing set at work, and particular reference is only made to the name of Walsh 
and Clarke; very little reference is made of the great services to agriculture 
performed in this country by the Fowler steam cable tackles both in the war 
and during the last sixty years. In spite of the great amount of effort put 
into the Government tractor scheme, it has been publicly acknowledged 
that the largest part of the extra acreage put under the plough in 1917 and 
1918 was done by steam cable tackles. Your contributor dwells on the high 
first cost of the ‘‘ ploughing tackle,” but against this must be remembered 
the long life of these engines and implemcn‘s which, together with their 
great capacity in acreage, brings the depreciation cost down to a very low 
figure. The seed drill, shown in your illus‘ration, was made by us for Earl 
Brownlow twenty-one years ago, and we know of engines still working which 
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were made in 1860 or 1870. No direct ploughing tractor has yet becn made 
with an economical life of over ten years, and in most cases the heavy con. 
tinuous load reducrs this to a still lower figure. The real test of cost is shown 
much more conclusively by the cost per acre rather than by the first cost 
of the machinery, and on this head we would refer you to the Report of the 
Board of Agriculture on the losses sustained by the Food Production Depart- 
ments Tractor Scheme during the war, in which it is stated ‘‘ The charges the 
Department could make were limited by the charges made by private con- 
tractors for similar work performed—by steam ploughs, for example.”’ These 
contractors were not running their plant at a loss, but with cable tackle they 
could undercut the price of the direct ploughing tractor every time. Your 
contributor claims better work for the tractor and blames the picce work or 
bonus system of payment for the fast work. The farmer is the man who 
pays the piper and he has the right to call the tune, and if he is not available 
to check the spzed of ploughing he has only himself to blame. The cable 
plough, if properly adjusted, will turn out work unsurpassed by any other 
implement. Its size and the breadth of work taken tend to keep it steadily 
to its work in rough ground where the uneven surface affec's both the tractor 
and its plough, and in either case the quality of work performed is reduced, 
The argument that ‘‘ since only one farmer can have the use of one ploughing 
set at a time, this means delay, disappointment and a missed opportunity 
to plough while the weather is good and the days long ” does not bear much 
scrutiny. If one cable set can plough as much as six tractors, say, tlien at 
the end of a spell of fine weather the acreage covered will be the same for 
either system, and if that acreage is not divided up properly b>tween the 
various farmers concerned, it is only due to that lack of organisation and 
co-operation which is so essential for successful farming to-day. Brsides 
this, the cable tackle can work under conditions when the ground is so wet 
that the consolidating effect of the tractor would have a harmful cffect, but 
yet for cable work or horses it is not too wet to plough. We read your 
weekly articles on the subj-ct of Mechanical Agriculture with great interest, 
and we hope you do not object to a certain amount of cri‘icism in the 
intorests of the true facts of the situation.—H. Livsey, Manager, Messrs, 
John Fowler and Co., (Leeds), Limited. 


OLD ENGLISH MAPS & THEIR MAKERS 


MONG the interesting private possessions of the 

Prime Minister is an old map of Carnarvonshire, 

executed quite early in the seventeenth century, 
showing with all the decorative fancy of the early 
map makers, the hills and valleys of his beloved county. 
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Many of us are now captured by the charm of their 
draughtsmanship and lettering, and co!lectors of od maps 
of one or more of the English counties are becoming daily 
more numerous ; it is a fascinating hobby and can siill be 
enjoyed without too great a tax upon the purse of a poor 
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JOHN SPEED’S MAP OF 


man, and it is the purpose of these notes to weave together 
a few matters of general interest regarding the early cartog- 
raphy of Great Britain and the men who were the pioneers 
in English map surveying. 

It will be surprising to many people to know that more 
than ten years before the Armada was fought the whole 
of the counties of England and Wales had been perambulated, 
surveyed and mapped by a Yorkshireman. 

Christopher Saxton, our first county map maker, was 

born at Tingley, near Leeds, and was educated at Cambridge, 
although there is no record of his college, nor any that the 
writer has been able to find of the year of his birth, but in 
due course he came to London and was attached to the house- 
hold of Thomas Seckford, Master of Requests. At the 
instigation and at the expense of his patron, and with the 
authority of the Queen, he had between the years 1574 and 
1579 surveyed and made careful maps of every county in 
England and Wales—a marvellous undertaking thoroughly 
well carried through. These maps were issued in a noble 
atlas, dedicated to Elizabeth, and form our first survey of the 
counties. All subsequent maps were based on the work that 
he had done so well. Seckford had obtained for him from 
the Privy Council special facilities, and exact instructions were 
issued to all “that might be concerned that he was to be 
assisted in all places where he shall come to describe certain 
counties in cartes, being there-unto appointed by her Majestie’s 
bill under her Signet.” 
__ Travelling in Wales being a matter of difficulty, special 
Injunctions were sent in 1576 to all justices of peace, mayors 
and others in the Principality to see him “ conducted into 
any town, castle, highe place or hill to view the country and 
that he be accompanied by ii or iii honest men such as do 
know best the country for the better accomplishment of that 
Service ; and that at his departure from any towne or place 
that he hath taken the view of, the said towne do set forth 
a horseman that can speak both Welsh and Englishe to safe 
conduct him to the next Market Towne.” (Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1575-7.) 

Saxton does not appear to have engraved his own maps, 
although it is a question whether the plates of the Welsh 
Maps were not his work, and he employed many engravers 
both of London and the Low Countries, among them Leonard 
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Terwoot of Antwerp, Augustine Ryther and F. Scatter. 
Little is known of his life, but he died probably at middle 
age in 1596. Complete copies of his atlas are now very 
scarce, a good copy is worth perhaps {100, but odd copies 
of his interesting maps may occasionally be found. He is 
known to have measured and described the town of 
Manchester, and a map of Yorkshire, with views of York 
and Hull, is from his hand. 

In 1593 another map maker entered the field, who was also 
sent into the English countryside by order of the Privy 
Council. In this case an order was addressed to all lieutenants 
of counties that “ the bearer John Norden Gent was appointed 
and authorized by Her Majesty to travel through England 
and Wales to make more perfect descriptions, Charts and 
maps.” 

John Norden, who was probably born in Middlesex, 
was the first Englishman to conceive the idea of a complete 
series of county histories—an ambitious scheme, foreshadowed 
by “Speculum Britannie First Parte Middlesex 1593 4to,” 
the draft of which is among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. The “ County of Hertfordshire ’ appeared in 1598, 
and he finished three other counties: ‘“‘ Essex,” the MSS. of 
which is at Hatfield; ‘‘ Northamptonshire,’ completed in 
1610, but not published until 1720 ; and “‘ Cornwall,” probably 
visited by Norden as early as 1584, but not published 
until 1728. Besides these, descriptions of Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex are said to exist, but their whereabouts is 
unknown. 

Norden suffered from the common fate of the topographer, 
want of pence, and states that “ he had at one time to struggle 
with want.” In 1607 he was rewarded by King James with 
a payment of £200 for eighteen beautifully coloured maps of 
Windsor and the neighbourhood. 

But the old maps most familiar are unquestionably the 
beautiful and interesting series issued by John Speed in 1611. 
Many editions of his atlas were printed, with the result that 
to-day Speed’s maps are still to be found in many old book- 
shops in London and the provinces, although there are some 
counties, especially Surrey and Sussex and other home 
counties, that are getting scarcer each year. yr + F f whe: 

Speed did a great work for his country; not only did he 
issue a complete atlas of England and Wales under the title 
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of ‘‘ The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine,” but was 
the first English historian as distinguished from the annalist 
and chronicler. “ The Historie of Great Britaine from Julius 
Cesar to our most gracious sovereign King James ” was 
incomparably more complete than all the work of his prede- 
cessors, and has a spirited contemporary account of the 
events of Elizabeth’s reign. : ; 

John Speed was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
and a fellow worker with Camden, Cotton and other scholars 
who helped him with his historical work. We know of his 
birth at Farringdon or Farndon in Cheshire by his friendship 
with John Fuller, who tells us in his ‘‘ Worthies of England,” 
1662, that he was “so informed by Speed’s daughter, Mrs. 
Blackmore, who has married a stationer in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.” Speed’s father was a member of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company and the son followed the father’s trade ; 
he married in 1582 and settled in Moorfields, in a tenement 
leased to him by the company. He afterwards built a 
‘‘fayre house”? upon the site and obtained afterwards, in 
1614, the beneficial lease of a prebendal estate, through the 
favour of his patron Sir Fulk Greville, first Lord Brooke, 
‘‘ whose merits to mee-ward I do acknowledge in setting this 
hand free from the daily employment of a manuall trade and 
giving it his liberty thus to express the inclination of a my 
mind, himself being the procurer of my present estate.” 
(“ Description of Warwickshire.’’) 

He used his leisure in making maps of the counties of 
England. In 1598 he had presented several to the Queen, and 
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in 1600 others to the Company of Merchant Taylors. [In 
1607 he copied Norden’s map of Surrey for the first edition of 
Camden’s “ Britannia,’ and in 1608-10 he published a series 
of fifty-four maps of England and Wales. Cornwall, Essex, 
Middlesex, Surrey and Sussex based on the surveys of Norden, 
and the others from those of Christopher Saxton. They were 
collected into a folio volume in 1611-12 under the title of 
“The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine,” for which 
George Humble, Bookseller, London, had received a licence 
in 1608. The second edition appeared in 1614, a third with 
additional maps and the title, “A Prospect of the Most 
Famous Parts of the World.” The atlas was very popular : 
further editions were issued in 1650, 1657, 1676, and three 
other editions in the eighteenth century. His history was 
published first in 1611, as a continuation of his atlas, and 
many later editions were called for. 

Speed died on July 28th, 1629, aged 77, and is buried in 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, a famous London church, where lie 
also Milton and John Foxe. ‘“ Master Josias Shute preached 
his funeral s rmon,” says Fuller, “and thus we take our 
leaves of Father Speed, truly answering his name, in both 
the acceptions thereof, for celerity and success.” 

A reference must be added to the noble atlases of Blaeu 
and Jansson. Their volumes of county maps of England 
and Wales, with very decorative shields of the arms 
of the nobles associated with the counties, appeared in 
1646 and 1648 from their important publishing houses in 
Amsterdam. PRESCOTT Row. 


THE TERRIBLE TURK & HIS CAPTIVES 


Caught by the Turks, by Francis Yeats-Brown. (Edward Arnold.) 
HIS is a book a type of which we shall probably 
have more astime goeson. So fat the war books have 
been more or less histories. This is true of that 
large number of volumes issued by the Commanders. 
French, Ludendorff, Tirpitz, Jellicoe and_ others 

have given most valuable accounts, each from his own 

point of view, of the campaigns in which they were engaged. 

Many hundreds of books have been written describing the 

incidents and horrors of war as they were experienced on 

the different fronts; but the soldier-adventurer has not 
vet had his say, and this is the class to which Captain Yeats- 

Brown belongs. It has existed from the time of Arthur 

and his Round Table. The great heroes of the old ballads, 

whether they were Greek, Italian, French, Scandinavian or 

British, were all of the same type—heroes, knights, adven- 

turers, men ever ready to fight for fighting’s sake. The 

volume before us shows that a change of method and weapons 
has not at all changed the spirit of the born adventurer. 

The circumstances are novel as compared with those des- 

cribed in connection with the paladins of old, but a stout 

heart and a strong arm in the nineteenth century are very 
much what they were in the fourteenth. 

The beginning of the story with Captain Yeats-Brown 
was his capture in the neighbourhood of Baghdad when out 
observing from an aeroplane. He and his pilot were coming 
down to destroy a telegraph line when the left wing tip 
crashed into a_ telegraph post, and the machine 
was completely wrecked. The line was blown up 
under fire. A number of hostile Arabs gathered round, 
reinforced by some regulars, and but for their extraordinarily 
bad marksmanship the explosions would never have taken 
place, nor would this book have been written. After the author 
and his pilot were forced to surrender they were robbed and 
very badly treated. In Baghdad elderly merchants came out 
to wag their white beards and curse as they passed. Children 
danced with rage and threw mud. The Turkish women 
pulled back their veils in scorn, and with their tongues out 
cried “la, la, la”’ in a curious note of derision. Worst of 
all, a journalist came, just as if they had been in the United 
States of America, to ask for an interview so that he might 
record their impressions. Nothing more wretched than the 
miseries they had to undergo could be imagined. They did 
not rediscover the Baghdad of Haroun al Raschid, but they in 
the British manner kept up their spirits. That was what 
surprised the Turks. They had been accustomed to 


Armenians who stood cowed and sulky; but the English 
prisoners sang and jested and played coolly and _ re- 
solutely, and refused to be downhearted. Other prisoners 
whom they met wer so wasted’ and changed as to be 


almost unrecognisable. How could it be otherwise when 
food was scarce, ill-treatment a daily occurrence, and lives 
not worth a day’s' purchase ? Still, even when such things 
happened the survivors maintained their gaiety. They found 
it was absolutely imperative to laugh, so “we cut up lids 
of cigarette boxes for playing cards. .We inked out a chess- 
board on a plank. We held a spiritualistic séance with a 
soup-bowl, there being no table available to turn. We 
told interminable stories. _We composed monstrous limericks ; 
and we sang in rivalry with the Arab guard outside, who 
made day hideous with their melody and murdered sleep 
by snoring.” Never was an opportunity for a joke missed, 
and sometimes the fun came very unexpectedly, as was the 
case when a certain’ sentry, described as “a fine figure of a 
man, with a proud poise of head, and aquiline nose, as if 
some Assyrian god had been his ancestor,” was frightened 
by what is a common enough sight in this country. ‘ Our 
eyes met. He seemed mesmerised by my monocle. For 
a long time we stared at each other in silence, then, thinking 
the sergeant of the guard would notice our behaviour, | 
discreetly dropped my eye-glass and looked the other way. 
The sentry’s mouth quivered as if I had made a joke, but 
instead of smiling, he burst suddenly into a storm of tears.” 

It would not be true to say that they did not find some 
good men among their captors, but they found the terrible 
Turk terrible indeed. In January, 1915, a party of English 
prisoners arrived at Mosul from Baghdad. Originally there 
had been two hundred and fifty men, but only eighty 
remained of that number. Yet, in spite of horrible suffering 
and hardship, they carried through with the heroic courage 
of their race. 

First there marched into our barrack square some sixty of our soldiers 
in column of route. They were erect and correct as if they were marching 
to a king’s parade. Surely so strange a column will never be seen again. 
All were sick, and the most were sick to death. Some were barefoot, some 
had marched two hundred miles in carpet slippers, some were in shirt-sleeves, 
and all were in rags ; one man only wore a great-ccat and he possessed no 
stitch of clothing beneath it. But through all adversity they held their 
heads high among the heathen, and carried themselves with the courage of 
a day ‘‘ that knows not death.” Silently they filed into the already crowced 
cellar, out of our sight, and many never issued again into the light of the sun. 


The clear, energetic description of the life of prisoners 
among the Turks will be read by thousands who have good 
reason to remember where they lost their friends ; but we shall 
not dilate on this part of the story. The feature of the book 
is the author’s daring escape, re-capture, and another escape. 
The first attempt was from Psamattia, one of the western 
suburbs of Stamboul, their prison being the Armenian 
Patriarchate. It was the night of July 27th when a bright 
full moon rode over the sea behind the house. The story 
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must be read in full, but here is a description of the critical 
moment : 

We stood up, and made the rope fast to a convenient ring in the parapet. 
Traffic in the street had ceased. The sentries were huddled in their coats, 
for it was a chilly summer night. Up street, a dog was yapping, and its 
voice seemed to stab the silence. Before stepping over the parapet I took 
a last look at the world I left and thanked God. 

The waiting was over. In two seconds’ time we should have gained 
freedom, or a slug from some sentry’s rifle. 

It took two seconds to slip down thrity feet of rope, and two seconds 
is a long time when your liberty, if not your life, is at stake. I half kicked 
down the sign-board of a shop in my descent, and Robin, who followed, 
completed the disaster. In our haste, we had cut our hands almest to the 
bone, and had made noise enough to wake the dead. 

Yet no one stirred. We were both in the street, and no one had moved, 

They had a confidante and knew what house to go to. 
It proved to be a place well accustomed to a strange 
company. Their immediate predecessor had been a forger, 
and had thrown his tools into the cistern in which they 
were expected to submerge if the police called round; and 
the sisters who attended upon them made them try it experi- 
mentally first. That was not the worst of their trials. 
Vermin had been bad enough in the prison, but they were 


CAPTAIN YEATS-BROWN AS A GERMAN GOVERNESS 


still worse in this refuge. Captain Yeats-Brown eventually got 
himself dressed as a German governess and, after practice, 
appeared to play the part very well indeed. 


I learned how to walk in a ladylike fashion, and how to powder my 


nose In au engaging manner. My arms and legs had to be kept under various | 


Testraints, A mincing gait was soon acquired, but I found sitting still more 
awkward. My knees evinced an almost ineradicable tendency to cross 
themselves or sprawl, while my gloved forearms, to the last felt as unwieldy 
as a baboon’s. But everything I could I learned assiduously and in dead 
earnest, down to managing my veil, and patting my curls nicely in front 
vs a looking-glass. It was so frightfully important not to make a false 
s ep, 

The author is a good linguist, and this served his turn 
well; but as a girl he could not go down to the docks to 
airange matters for his escape, so eventually he procured 

a small upturned moustache, spectacles, hair-dye, a 
second-hand suit and a stained white waistcoat, which I 
ornamented with a large nickel gilt watch chain, a pair of 
old elastic-sided boots (price £7), an ebony cane with a 
silver top, and a bowler hat which I perched rakishly askew. 
» Was a Hungarian mechanic out of a job.” Going about 
m this way he saw Constantinople under conditions not 
often vouchsafed to the foreigner. 
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It would be unfair to give more of the matter of this 
book, but the reader may be assured that he will find 
it a spirited record of hardships courageously met 
and of escapes and adventures which speak continuously 
of gallantry and enterprise. The book is also very well 
written, full of life and vivacity, and in a direct and easy 
style which carries the reader along with the narrative. 





A Musical Motley, by Erncst Newman. (Lane, 7s. 6d. net.). 

THE profession of musical criticism is no bed of roses. These pages, like 
the articlis which charm us as we driak our Sunday morning coffee, bear 
witness to the contentiousncss in which, and on which, pc<rhaps, the critic 
lives. Not that Mr. Newman fails to enjoy his craft—his craftiacss, he would 
say; ‘the less you worry about your enemies, the more they worry about 
you,” he writes to Joseph, the budding critic, ‘‘ and there is a lot of fun to 
be had out of them.’’ There is a lot of fun to be had out of Mr. Newman’s 
Motley. For though it may be true that all art criticism consis‘s oi ‘* dogma- 
tising de gustibus,”’ there are many ways of dogmatising. The bare state- 
ment that ‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy,” may be so dcckcd with humour and 
allusion as to become, not only inoffensive, but attractive. Mr. Newman’s 
Motley is the work of aman of humane culture. His happy style of writing, his 
keen sense of humour, his imaginaton and his apt literary allusions succeed 
in recommending even to the ders:st member of the British public his real 





—AND AS A HUNGARIAN MECHANIC. 


knowledge of the deeper and higher things in the musical art. Here is a 
critic, we know, who will never find any difficulty in doing his 500 words, and 
well up to time. Is he bored—he will discourse on ‘‘ Solemnity in Art ’’ with 
appropriate illustrations ; is he at a loss for comment on Wagner—he will 


write of ‘‘ Mad Monarchs and Music,” introducing Nero with apt quotations 
from Suetonius (being an artist, Nero cut his throat on finding himself in- 
sufficiently appreciated, Modern musicians “‘linger on till they are knighted”’) ; 
is he compelled to listen to Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Fantasia ’’—he will talk 
with admirable commonsense on ‘“‘ How to Put the Classics in Their Place.” 
In judging the moderns, he says we count only the misses; but with the 
ancients, only the hits. He would allow the moderns a wide liberty in rescoring 
and altering the rules of the classics, but these manipulations must justify 
themselves by their artistic success. Mr. Newman demands of musicians 
a smaller culture. Tenors and primadonnas he cannot abide. ‘ The higher 
the voices, the lower the intelligence,” he quotes. It is humanity in art which 
appeals to him more than mere technique. The British public seem to him 
ignorant and dull. In its little palace of art is room for only one statue: 
it therefore has continual fits of iconoclasm, ‘‘ When the fit is over, it 1n- 
variably goes outside and picks up whom it can still save of the smashed 
image from the rubbish heap.’”’ Whom shall we be rescuing in ten years 
time ? Stuffiness, sentimentality and morbidity—these he cannot away with. 
The book contains a sufficiency of suggestive criticism and much 
admirable fooling. The criticism of the futurist noise-music, expressed in a 
parody of Marnietti’s futurist lingo, with neither rules nor punctuation, is 
one of the funniest things we have read for a long while. B.C, 5. 
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ESTATE MARKET 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE 


HE idea of the sale of Lansdowne House will be received 

with dismay by all who have any regard for noble 

architecture. Built ori,inally by Robert Adam for the 

Earl of Bute, it was a subject of sale to the Earl of 

Shclburne before it could be completed, but so 
great was the interest that the originator had in the scheme 
that it was stipulated in the contract that the house should be 
finished in accordance with Adam’s designs. The vendor under- 
took to share in the expense of this completion. The reason of 
the sale was connected with the politics of the period. The Earl 
of Bute had concluded the Treaty of Versailles, 1763, but it had 
been, however well ccnceived, badly received, and the added mis- 
handling of the «‘ Wilkes and Liberty ’’ episode had brous ht about 
a situation so intolerab'e to the Earl that he abandcned politics 
in disgust. He purchased Lutcn Hoo and enjased Adam in a 
magnificent scheme of hovse building in ideal surroundings. 
The Earl of Shelburne and his first wife contin ed the town house 
from 1765 to about 1771 under Robert Adam’s guidance. Some 
changes of plan were made in spite of some restiveness on the part 
of the client. Unfcrtunately the Earl did not see eye to eye with 
the Adams over the Adelphi Act of Parliament, and a coolness 
ensued which left its traces here and at Bowocd. After the 
death of the first Countess of Shelburne the Earl went to Italy 
and made the acquaintance of Gavin Hamilton, a Scotch painter 
resident in Rome. He introduced the Roman Pannini and a 
scheme was made for the decoration of the great callery, which 
had not been finished by Adam. Much to Hamilton’s chagrin 
this did not eventuate, but he seems to have executed the frieze 
in the little domed room in the centre of the house at the back. 
The great gallery owes its present form to George Dance, R.A., 
who certainly cririnated the fine scheme of the lighting of the 
great apses at either end. The actual execution, however, seems 
to have been in the hands of Smirke as late as 1819. The finest 
Adam intericrs are the ante-room, dining-room and drawing-room, 
which are master-works of decoration. The hall and staircase 
were never entirely completed by Adam. The frent of the house 
has been always admired for its ccnciliaticn of qualities. At 
once noble and ¢ay, it is thoroughly apprepriate in style and 
character as a great house in town. It would be a most serious 
loss to London architecture if this most impcrtant example of the 
change of taste from the Early to the Late Georsian were to be 
lost, and no preservaticn of parts could compensate for the loss 
of the whole. Plan and desisn, internal and external, are all 
bound up in the effect and value of ths grcat mansion which 
is as one of the masterpieces of Robert Adam. 


THE HOLME LACY SALE. 


The magnificent estate of Holme Lacy, 3,400 acres, with its 
superb old house, its g'orious gardens, the salmon fishing, and all 
the other features which go to make it deservedly famous among 
the ancestral homes of Erglard, will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Trollope in the City on Tuesday next (December 2nd) by 
order of the executor of the late Sir Robert Lucas Lucas-Tooth. 


RUSHBROOKE TAPESTRIES AND PICTURES. 


In some resp°cts the furniture sale about to be held by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at Rushbrooke Hall, is one of 
the most important of their forthcoming arrangements. The 
tapestrics, the Chippendale and Sheraton, the picturcs, and the 
relics of Charles I are, in their various degrees, interesting, and 
practically all of them of very high value. The sale opens on 
December toth. By the way, the altar-piece sold by the firm, 
at the auction of Lord Swansca’s furniture in Singleton Abbey, 
is destincd to find a permanent home in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

The Grenehurst estate, Surrey, 1,000 acres in Capel and 
Ockley, is to be sold next month. Allerston and Ebberston, 
7,500 acres in the North Riding, are also comirg under the 
hammer of Mcssrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in December, and 
the Butley portion of the Rendlcsham cstate, Suffolk, is appointed 
for auction next month. 

Sir Mervyn Manningham Buller’s Broomhill estate, Spratton, 
Northants, a modern house with 130 acres in the heart of the 
Pytchley Hunt, is to be sold by auction shortly by Messrs. 
Collins and Collins. 


TALACRE ESTATE CHANGES HANDS. 

Messrs. Dunn, Soman and Coverdale announce the private 
sale of the Talacre estate, Flintshire, a property of some thousands 
of acres, combining not only agricultural and prospective building 
elements, but a valuable mineral field, and Flintshire is noted 
for the latter. The Mostyns of Talacre have owned the property, 
as the firm’s announcement says, from time immemcrial, and 
their name looms large, with what is invariably to its credit, 
in the histcry of the county. The Mostyns acquired by marriage 
the site and revenues of the ancient abbey of Basingwerk, Holy- 
well, as long ago as the reicn of Henry II. The sale of Talacre 
includes a colliery, and, presumably, the right enjoyed by the 
holder of the mansion to some hundreds of tons cf coal annually. 


THE HALDON HOUSE SALE! 

Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard have sold by 
auction in its entirety the Haldon estate, near Exeter, including 
the mansion and seven farms, many small holdings and cottages 
and woodlands, the whole extending to 2,830 acres, in one lot, 
for {90,000. The mansion, on the Great Haldon ridge, imme- 
diately to the south of the cathedral city, is of brick and stucco, 
and was built by Sir George Chudleigh in 1735, on the model of 
“The Queen’s House, St. James’s Park,”’ better known to-day as 
Buckingham Palace. ; 


COUNTY COUNCIL PURCHASES. 

The Montgomeryshire, the Carnarvonshire and other county 
councils, have been pretty active in the auction rooms in the 
last few days, and their expenditure on farms has run to many 
thousands of pounds. The auctions conducted by Messrs, 
Frank Lloyd and Sons in the week have included portions of 
Lord Trevor’s Brynkinalt estate, Salop. 

The firm has also succeeded in selling a large portion of the 
Trevalyn (Boscawen) estate, between Wrexham and Chester, 
Here the Denbighshire County Council had a chance, buying 
38 acres close to Gresford for £1,725 ; and the Flintshire County 
Council secured 95 acres, in the Gresford district, for a total of 
£5,050. Lord Wavertree bought The Old House, Gresford, 
and 14 acres, with a smaller property, for a total of £1,990, 
and the aggrecate purchase money of the 600 acres, every lot 
changing hands, amounted to £52,000, within a few pounds. 
The transactions announced by Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons 
thus, for the third or fourth consecutive week, amount to an 
average of over {100,000 a week. 


THE CORNISH RIVIERA. 


A long frontage to the shore at Penzance has been dealt 
with by Messrs. Robinson and Lane, among the seventy-three 
out of seventy-seven lots sold being the freehold in reversion of 
the Queen’s Hotel. Mount’s Bay Hotel remains in the market. 
Other properties in the Cornish Riviera include 250 acres at 
St. Mawes, belonging to Captain Mowbray L. Buller, sold, all 
but one or two small lots, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

There is also Trelissick, a fine estate of 1,620 acres, at 
Falmouth Harbour, to be sold shortly, at Truro, by Messrs. 
Collins and Collins, and the smaller Penwerris and Prislow 
property, in the hands of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Company, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Corlyon and Company, for sale in 
December, locally. The inhabitants of Truro, Penryn and other 
places did all they could to stop the formation of Falmouth, 
when, about the year 1615, Sir John Killigrew began building 
houses there. They sent a protest to the King, urging that their 
towns would suffer if a new place were allowed to spring up. 
The Lords of the council, however, favoured Killigrew’s scheme, 
and Falmouth soon attained a considerable size. This group 
of sales offers a favourable opportunity of acquiring large or 
small areas in this most genial part of the Cornish coast. 


ONE OF MISS JEKYLL’S GARDENS. 

Miss Jekyll laid out the gardens of Concyhurst, the W«st 
Surrey residence in the neighbourhood of Gomshall and Cran- 
leigh, which Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. are to sell on 
Wednesday next (December 3rd) in the city. 

Another p~operty with very notable grounds is Barrow Hills 
near Sunningdale links. Here, as at certain other places, 
Japanese gardeners were engaged for the formation of gardens 
in the style peculiar to their country. They built a tea-house as 
the central point of a wonderfully effective design, in which 
miniature waterfalls, an old world bridge, rockeries and winding 
walks are incorporated. A rose garden and a formal garden, an 
orchard, and a wide belt of woodlands surround the 70 acres of 
park’ands, adjacent to the mansion. This thoroughly well- 
equipped property awaits a private offer through Messrs. Nicholas. 

A grcat many sales of suburban and country houses have been 
effected during the last few days by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
Messrs. Harrods (Limited), and other firms, including Messrs. 
Prickett and Ellis, who report a strong demand for the larger 
residences in the northern suburbs, especially at Highgate. 
Mcssrs. Chestcrion and Sons’ sales include a residential freehold 
at Campden Hill. 

A property three miles from Winchester, known as Littleton 
Farm, 90 acres, has been sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, 
and the sale of Lolworth Grange, Cambs, 460 acres, for £15,800, 
is reported by Messrs. Dilley, Son aud Read. 


AN OPTIMISTIC REVIEW. 


In their customary annual review of the market Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker (Winchester) remark that the year 
has been a good one partly because of the greater confidence 
in the stability of the property market, owing to the ‘‘ absence 
of any campaign to set class against class’’; the equality of 


supply and demand; the amount of money awaiting invest- 
ment ; and the firmer position of the farmer, and his consequent 
inclination to become owner of his holding. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


USEFUL WOODLAND WASTE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In these days of scarce and dear fuel, and with winter coming on, a 
source of supply—limited, no doubt, but none the less useful and cheap— 
deserves mention. This is the natural waste of the woodlands, the dead wood 
brought about by time and weather, storm and tempest and lightning stroke, 
which falls to earth and lies there rotting and mouldering. Woods are often 
filled with this dead timber ; it accumulates for years, and seems rarely to 
be disturbed. Lying there it serves no useful purpose, but, on the contrary, 
damages and chokes the growing trees, impedes the circulation of water, and 
turns good dry ground into swamps. Dead wood of all kinds falls, large pieces 
and small, twigs, branches, boughs, and sometimes whole trees; it is all 
splendid for burning and should be turned to good account. In addition, 
many dead trees or trees with much dead wood in them, standing in lane 
and field, would be much better out of the way. There is nothing picturesque 
in the average dead tree, naked and gaunt. Why should not this precious 
burning material be collected and disposed of locally? It would warm 
thousands of cottage hearths during the coming winter. People should have 
the benefit of this wastage of the woods. In times of cheapness and plenty 
it has not mattered so much, but to-day it does matter. Surely some simple 
arrangement could be come to between landlords and rural authorities, or 
with the country folk 
themselves, for collec- 
tion and distribution, 
and any purchase 
price could only be 
trifling. The idea of | 
all and sundry being | 
allowed to enter the 
woods to collect the | 
dead wood is, of 
course, too ridiculous 
to mention, but a 
little friendly and | 
practical organisation 
among the _ parties 
interested should | 
quite meet the 
case. Possibly some- 
thing of the kind is | 
already in operation ! 
in certain districts, 
but it is not general, 
and it ought to be. 
During the great coal 
strike early in 1912, 
the rigorous privacy 
of some woods and 
parks was relaxed, ! 
and poor people were 
given the benefit of 
the dead wood. 
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incomes, besides helping to rid the farmer of these little pests. In East 
Anglia the mole is to be found chiefly in meadows or on the banks dividing 
the fields of the different farmers or landowners. The presence of the mole 
can be easily distinguished by the appearance of mounds of earth dotted here 
and there on the meadows owing to the “‘ workings ’’ of the mole underground. 
Fifty years ago in one particular district of Fen-land in Cambridgeshire, as 
many as 300 to 400 moles have been caught weekly by oneman. As in many 
things pertaining to nature and animals, moleskins are of no use if caught 
between the months of February and October. During those months the 
breeding season is in full swing and generally lasts until after harvest ; thus 
in October, although exceptions may occur, that is, occasionally, you may 
catch a mole, the skin of which may be of use. To be most valuable, skins 
should be white, have no black spots showing when dried; the pelt, or fur 
should be firm and thick. Black spots are generally to be seen if the animal 
is caught during the breeding season. Autumn and winter pelts are by far 
the best and most valuable. The largest and best make rod. or 1s. each 
if sold direct to any firm of furriers.—S. R. FULLER. 


(To THE EpitTor or “ Country LIFe.’’} 

Sir,—It is now some ten years since the first book on decorative English 
ironworkwasteviewed 
in Country Lire, in 
which a_ notice of 
| Robert Bakewell, of 

Derby, with illustra- 
| tions of his principal 
| works, appeared. He 

was the first English 
| smith to emulate and 
rival the famous work 
at Hampton Court by 
Jean Tijou, produced 
between 1690 and 
1700, who was $9 
specially favoured by 
Queen Mary until her 
death. Bakewell had 
no doubt seen Tijou’s 
work at Chatsworth 
and desired to equal 
it, for in 1707 we 
find him producing a 
richly wrought dome 
and facade with gates 
for a garden house 
at Melbourne in 
Derbyshire. Since 
my account was 
written COUNTRY 
LirE has_ illustrated 
another important set 
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ness was exhibited f . wiginally fixed at 
more recently, when Samra Wingsworth in Derby- 
for war purposes great shire, but since 
pine trees were being } { brought to Saville 
felled all over the | 1 House, Leicester 
country. In some ih | Al | Square, and finally 
districts, at any rate, h refixed at Penshurst 
country people—and, { ae me —— — J by order of the late 
indeed, people from Lord de L’Isle. An 
neighbouring towns— FROM COMBERMERE ABBEY TO LONG ISLAND. even more important 


were allowed to carry 

away the chippings and small wood. It was excellent burning material, 
and a perfect god-send to many homes. These good examples might well 
be followed now.—J. J. C. 

STATE LOTTERIES. 
To THE EpirTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

SirR,—A propos vour article of last week on this subject, some who 
have read those charming old-fashioned country stories of Miss Mitford’s 
may be interested to hear the story of her father and a lottery ticket. H¢ 
was very reckless and had got through more than one small fortune and 
had really come to his last sove reign. He and his daughter Mary were on 





day in London, and as the y passed a shop window lottery tickets were on 


2» 


view. He paused and said to hy r, ‘‘ Shall I buy a ticket with the sovercign : 
She said, ** Yes, father,” and that ticket proved the winning one and for 
£20,000 ; but, like all the gold that ever went into the old doctor’s hands, 
it melted away in time. My father knew them well, and when a little child 
I remember seeing her out for an evening drive with her old servant and 
fat pony.—M. E, H. 

{We may add to our corre spondent’s interesting letter the story, which is 
adopted by the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” that the number of 
the winning ticket was 2224, and that Miss Mitford, then a child of ten, chose 
the number because its digits made up the sum of her age.—Ep.} 

THE PROFITS OF MOLE CATCHING. 
; [To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFF.’’] 
SIR,—Anvone living in the country can add to his income successfully 
by becoming a “ mole-catcher.”’ At present a considerable number of 
country lads working on the farms in rural England set traps for the 
mole, dispose of the skins to some furrier for a decent price, and add to their 


set of gates by the 
same art-craftsman has since been discovered in very bad repair, which was 
brought from Combermere Abbey in Cheshire. I had no doubt as to their 
being Bakewell’s work, but Mrs. Starkie Gardner happened to observe the 
R.B., his mark, stamped upon it, a stamp I had not previously met with. 
When the necessary restoration is completed they will be fixed as_ the 
screen to one of the stately mansions of Long Island, New York.—]J. Stark 
GARDNER. 

AN APPEAL FOR BOOKS. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘“ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—Returning after an absence of two years to work again in North 
Lambeth, I have been greatly struck by the need there is of books specially 
kept to lend to those suffering from consumption. Unfortunately, there 
are many of these in North Lambeth, and as most of them are unable to 
work, and are often in bed for weeks’togethcr, the time lies heavily on their 
hands, At present they either have nothing to read, or else they borrow, 
and, of course, they do not disinfect the books. I have consulted the 
Lady Almoner of the Phthisical Department of St. Thomas’ Hospital, who 
considers that the plan of starting a small Special Library will meet a great 
need among their out-patients, and I am also told by a member of our War 
Pensions Committee that they have many discharged soldiers to whom 
the same applies. St. Thomas’ Hospital has very kindly advised us how 
to disinfect the books, and now all that remains is to try to collect them 
as quickly as we can. We should be most grateful if your readers will help 
us by sending good books to me at Lady Margaret Hall Settlement, 131, 
Kennington Road, Lambeth, S.E.11. By this I do not mean “ goody 
books,” but good stories, adventures and light biographics, suitable for men, 
women and even children. Illustrated papers and magazines will be also of 
the greatest help.—M. V. EwBank. 
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A HOP GARDEN 
NOT A KENTISH SCENE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” | 

S1r,—You reproduced a Tasmanian photograph of mine with the title ‘‘ Not 
an Irish Scene.’”? In my former letter I alluded to similaritics between Tas- 
mania and the Mother Country, and I now send views of hop-gardens here, 
believing they will be of interest to your many readers concerned with agri- 
culture. Now that their cultivation in Gippoland, Victoria, has been given 
up, I do not think that hops are grown elsewhere in the Southern Hemispkere, 
and, as many Australians are partial to beer, the crop is a valuable asset to 
Tasmania. Unfortunately, the area suitable to them is limited, particularly 
so as the dictum I find in an English agricultural work, ‘‘ Hops . . . a 
very speculative and hazardous branch of farming,” does not apply with 
equal force here, because the climate is more reliable and nearly all the gardens 
are irrigated. The latest Tasmanian hop statistics I am able to quote are: 
Acreage, 1,241; yield, 1,641,900lb.; and the crop is not often even a com- 
parative failure. The English system of hop poles is not employed ; instead, 
sufficient permanent posts and crosspieces are erected to carry overhead 
wires, from which strings are suspended for the vines to run up. As in 
tngland, the crop is picked with the help of a good deal ot city labour ; bush 
and berry fruits, hops, apples and pears make a lengthy picking harvest in 
Tasmania for casual labour, and the island has at least as good a claim to the 
title of the Garden of Australia as the great English hop county has to be 
termed the Garden of 
England. Califor- 
nian hops compete 
with the Tasmanian 
product in the Austra- 
lian market. Growers 
here are prone to raise 
the cry that ruin 
stares them in the 
face, but it would be 
singular if they 
neglected any effort 
towards raising the 
duty. I hear of one 
Californian hop estate 
comprising 10,000 
acres, and where the 
hops are picked by 
machinery. —ARTHUR 
GARNETT, Cambridge, 
Tasmania. 

A CHIVALROUS 

DOG. 

To THE Eprror. 
Srr,—You may like 
to see this extract 
from a letter from 
a member of the Over- 
seas Club and Pat- 
TASMANIAN 


riotic Leagu who 


AT PLENTY 





RIVER, TASMANIA. 

lives in Buenos Aires: ‘‘ We have a long, narrow garden running parallel to 
a similar strip belonging to an Argentine family next door. These peop le, in the 
barbarous fashion that obtains here, had a collie watch dog continually chained 
to his kennel which was placed against the wire fence that divided the gardens, 
The chain was long enough for him to move a few feet on either side of his 
kennel, and my friend’s children, a little girl and boy, made friends with the 
dog. They used to take bones and scraps and play with him. One pouring 
wet evening, cold with the penetrating cold of a sodden flat country, a female 
dog found her way in from the street and evidently begged shelter from the 
collie, for he was found in the morning outside his kennel half dead from cold 
and wet, while the female dog, an entire stranger, was comfortably installed 
inside the kennel with five newly born puppies. The poor collie never 
recovered from the exposure, and died shortly afterwards from rheumatic 
fever, I think many a Christian might be proud to have acted with an equal 
self-sacrifice.””—OvERSEAS. 


WALMER CASTLE. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFE.’’} 

S1r,—May I point out a small error in the concluding paragraph of Sir Martin 
Conway’s article on Walmer Castle in your issue of November 8th (page 590)? 
It is there stated that it was Lord Beauchamp who “ once more established 
Walmer as his official home.” As it happens, it was Lord Brassey who 
did so in 1911, when 
he was Lord Warden. 
He entirely redecor- 
ated and__ largely 
refurnished the castle, 
and in the interesting 
account of the castle 
which you give I 
think that recognition 
might be given to the 
work which Lord 
Brassey did for it. 
Lord Beauchamp did 
not become Lord 
Warden till 1913. ! 
venture to point out 
this small error fot, 
as Lord Brassey’s 
son-in-law, I had full 
opportunity of know- 
ing how keen an in- 
terest he took in 
Walmer and how 
glad he was to be 
able to restore it to 
its proper position 
as the oficial 
residence of the Lord 
Warden.—JoHN 
Murray, Lieutenant 
Colonel. 


HOP PICKERS. 
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), 
I—A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE HOUSING POSITION. 
. HE general dissatisfaction with the , 
: present position of the Government 
housing scheme found trenchant ex- 
pression last week in Parliament. Dr. 
Addison strove hard to make out a good 
case for his department, but the facts against 
him were too formidable to be dispelled by 
excuses for the past or hopes for the future. 5 
The Health Ministry may tell us, as they do in 
their latest report, that 2,408 schemes have been 3 g 
approved, comprising 24,300 acres and represent- 
ing 48,294 houses; but for the most part these 
are no more than paper houses. Of actual houses 
built and occupied, there are practically none to 
show. Up to November 1st there were only 5,392 
in course of erection, and a mere 129 ready for 
occupation. Seeing that when the scheme was 
started there was talk of 500,000 houses to be 
provided in three years, the achievement up to 
date is disastrously meagre. 
When we seek the reason for this we are 
confronted with the spectacle of everybody 
blaming somebody else, all at length taking 
refuge behind (1) the shortage of building 
materials, and consequent high cost; (2) the 
shortage and increased cost of labour; and (3) 
the shortage of transport, occasioning exasperating SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE AT NEWLANDS CORNER, GUILDFORD. 
delays. . SC awe : Walling of pisé de terre (rammed earth). 
As regards the prices of building materials Clough Williams-Ellis. 
there is a strong suspicion that these are kept 
up by trade “rings,” which. the Government 
ought to break down. It is difficult, for instance, 
to see justification in the present price of cement 
nearly £4 a ton, as compared with 37s. pre-War. 
As regards labour, it should be noted that builders 
now find it more profitable to do repair work 
than to undertake general contracts for houses ; 
and when they tender for these it is only natural 
el to that they should add a substantial margin to 
1 the cover themselves against loss under existing 
ined conditions; which explains the remarkable 
lens. divergence between the highest and the lowest 
f his tenders sent in for housing schemes. While, as 
de regards transport, the slowness in getting delivery 
ei of materials, which seems likely to continue till 
er the railways are in a normal condition, inevitably 
sa tends to cause delay that reacts on the final 
a estimates, which have to be reconsidered and 
ever revised. What is commonly happening is that 
as a local authority, having obtained tenders on its 
approved scheme, finds these to be quite beyond 
qual what the authority is prepared to incur. So the 
scheme is gone into afresh with the idea of 
cutting down the cost somehow or other, plans 
having to be altered and redrawn, and every ex- 
walt sini Sig oa as to — a lower estimate. 
90)? vik ot Wellies tt core ela patent PAIR OF HOUSES, DORMANSTOWN, REDCAR, YORKSHIRE. 
shed methods which demand a large proportion of Steel frame construction faced with Hy-rib, encased in cement concrete. 
who skilled labour. Tabulating the relative per- eS ee ee ee 
a — that make up the ccst of house building = 
ait pe ae ‘shall find, approximately, that 
rgely pss sage — 55 per cent. and labour 45 per 
silt, vig of tpn for materials being made 
an cit urd for brickwork and concrete for 
ate bee ee flues, etc. ; _one third for 
a aePiny ia carpentry ; and one third for slating, 
sae aths, water supply, etc. 
ee MO ka Papicaagursy at least to see that official 
Lord of ono kaarad at last being given to methods 
it = ra uc “ps other than the ordinary methods 
» did the coal building. _ This widening of 
rad i. ag age! outlook offers the chief hope 
4 ype — bi - ae new housing policy. Brick 
~ a io a ac mirable material; but when 
. for, the ao. aa , even if all the brickworks in 
sey's teil 0 a — so eigd employed, the total out- 
+ full - aoe c. = d be enormously below what 
nits as anger housing alone, it becomes quite 
a a. pe iy shag must also be adopted. 
.& ide rel : a 1as studied the subject will 
ane cheap zh 7 there is no royal road to the 
o be waned + a? ut it cannot be too strongly 
ee Me Ne = ‘ — possible, use should be 
sitios rece ree pare There are many recent 
ial At eas i peat the merit of doing this. 
Lord salt sae pad r a Mr. Leng has carried ete are te 
ous i i ol ee PAIR OF COTTAGES AT HAREFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 
nant- MMOGs cinte tm and roof formed of Steel framing and Hurcan asbestos-faced concrete blocks. 


from the slag that is thrown out Bell’s United Asbestos Company. 
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BUNGALOW AT SHEFFIELD. 
Cavity walling and roof of slag concrete, on Calway system. 


C. D. Leng. 


by the industrial works in that busy city. Further north, at 
Dormanstown, a large firm of constructional engineers are 


building cottages with steel framework-—from 
their works on the spot—covered with metal 
lathing and concrete. At Guildford Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis has built a smallholder’s cottage of 
rammed earth, dug on the site; at Chepstow a 
large colony of concrete block houses has been 
built; while an enterprising firm at Ipswich is 
undertaking to erect timber houses in bulk. 

It is not proposed here to give any extended 
list of all the alternative methcds of building, but 
at least a few of those which have been officially 
approved by the Ministry of Health may be 
brought under consideration. These include: 

Concrete in the form of solid or hollow walls 
formed between shuttering. 

Concrete blocks made on the site. 

Concrete pre-cast in the form of slabs, wall 
partitions, and roof sections. 

Timber frame construction, with weather- 
boarding outside and lath and plaster or other 
material inside. 

Timber frame construction, with lath and 
plaster inside and out. 

Timber or steel framing covered with asbestos 
sheets or metal sheathing. 

Terra-cotta hollow blocks. 

Three-ply walling, consisting of an outer 
face of brick and a lining of concrete slabs, with 
cement grout between. 

Cob, chalk, pisé de terre and clay lump. 

There is no shortage of methods alternative to 
brick building ; indeed, they are being put forward 
so numerously that the public in general, and 
local authorities in particular, are getting con- 


fused as to what ought to be adopted. We hear of experiments 
being tried in various parts of the country with different materials, 





TIMBER COTTAGE AT NORWICH. 


Weathzr boarding on studding, with pantile roof. 


Boulton and Paul, 
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and in past issues of Country LIFE illu ‘trations 
and descriptions of some of them have beep 
given. But the country cannot wait indefinitely 
for these experiments, and, although nobody 
with a sense of responsibility would advocate the 
adoption of methods which ultimately woulg 
prove to be both expensive and unsatisfactory 
something far more general should certainly be 
done with proven material like concrete. Concrete 
has particular application to the rural housing 
problem, as it is generally possible to secure a 
suitable aggregate, and the work can be carried 
out largely by unskilled labour. This question 
of labour is all-important. In the case of brick 
houses it often means that the work cannot be 
got on with even when bricks are available 
because there are not enough bricklayers to go 
round. It isin respect especially of its small need 
of skilled labour that pisé makes such a good 
claim as a method for building cottages. 

Much has been said recently about timber 
houses, but the Health Ministry’s figures are 
sufficient to show that no saving in cost would 
be effected if mill-cut houses had to be imported 
from Vancouver. The total cost of such houses 
is given as £790. Moreover, while we do not 
necessarily want to build “for eternity,” it 


certainly is imperative to build so lastingly that the repayment 
of loans on housing schemes can be spread over a long period, 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS AT PRESTON, BRIGHTON. 
Concrete block piers with Doric asbestos cement sheets filled in with concrete. 


Modern Building Company. 


and the official life of twenty years on, for instance, a converted 
Army hut, is a fatal item, to say nothing of such questions as 


fire insurance rates on timber houses. Conflicting 
statements are published as to the timber actually 
available in this country, but of seasoned timber 
there is certainly little available; and while 
referring to this matter it is well to bear in mind 
that timber for weather-boarded houses, to be 
lasting, needs to be creosoted under pressure. 
That some use ought to be made of Amy 
huts is obvious, but it does not seem al 
effective policy to spend, as_ the estimates 
indicate, £400 on converting one into a dwelling 
whose life is given officially as only twenty 
years. 

Much interest has been centred on the e 
periments in timber construction which Sir 
Charles Ruthen has carried out in his cottage 
at Newton, South Wales. With these he has us 
a timber framing covered on the outside with 4 
“shield” consisting of a waterproof fibre board 
having on one side a layer of asphalt masti¢ HH 
which laths are embedded; this shield being 
given a half-inch cement rough-cast on the out 
side, and covered on the inside with lath and 
plaster. Sir Charles Ruthen has shown that 
cottages of such construction can be built vel) 
rapidly, and he claims that the cost of them 1s 


£125 less than with r1in. hollow brickwork. 
similar saving is claimed for the concrete cottag® 
at Braintree which were illustrated in CouNT® 
Lire for November 8th; while, when we -— 
to pisé, it is claimed that walling which woul 
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cost £200 in brickwork could be built for 420 in rammed earth 
—of which pisé consists. 

The subject is far too vast to do more than touch upon its 
salient features here. What needs to be particularly emphasised 
is that public authorities and others must rid themselves of old 
prejudices in regard to the new materials which are now available. 
If they are going to hold fast to the familiar brick construction 
and to regard the other methods askance, then the present 
deadlock will continue, and the result of it all—in the absence of 
the houses so badly needed—will be a social upheaval. Because, 
let it never be forgotten, bad housing conditions are the root of 
very great evils, from the effects of which the whole community 
must suffer. 

One aspect of this question, and a very important aspect, 
is rather getting lost sight of—namely, the external appearance of 
the new cottages. The planning has now been pretty well thrashed 
out, and there are scores of excellent schemes issued officially 
and otherwise which give the very best arrangements that can 
be devised, and show us houses that should be economical to 
build, comfortable to live in, and convenient for the housewife in 
carrying out her daily work. This is all excellent. Equally good 
is the advocacy of every new material that can be brought into 
use to meet the deficiency of bricks and bricklayers. But it 
must never be forgotten that the new houses, whether their life 
is to be twenty years or a hundred years, must be satisfactory in 
appearance, and worthy of the high standard which is the proud 
heritage of English domestic architecture. Unsightly cottages 
up and down the countryside cannot be countenanced because 
they can be built quickly and cheaply. Admittedly the houses 
must be built quickly, but while remedying one evil we should 
be creating another if we allowed houses of any sort to be put 
up. It is here especially that the Housing Commissioners 
who have been appcinted for the different parts of the 
kingdom should be able to play a very helpful part by 
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showing local authorities 'and ‘others how cottages of “good 
character can be built. It is not the new materials that would 
be at fault, but rather the manner of their use by people 
who have no knowledge of architectural design and who fail to 
appreciate the merit of the old cottages which should furnish 
inspiration for the new ones. 

The record of the past six months has clearly shown that 
if the local authorities are left to themselves the houses will 
never be built—never in the time and the numbers that are 
required ; and as building prices to-day, combined with the like- 
lihood that there will be a drop of 25 per cent. in about six 
years’ time, absolutely preclude the idea of anybody undertaking 
the work as the speculative builders used to do, some sort of 
subsidy is essential The Government has now agreed 
to subsidise the builders with whom they have been in 
conference, and {£150 for every house completed during the 
next twelve months is offered as a tempung bait. , but it 
will surely be essential to take the building trades unions 
also into partnership. A strenuous endeavour, ought to be 
made to get the unions to agree to considerable dilution of 
skilled labour in order that the necessary work may be carried 
out without delay. If the unions will not agree to this, let the 
fact be publicly made known, thus showin; that Labour itself 
is a main cause of the present difficulty. 

All the time the Ministry of Health must keep driving at the 
work; they must be a very flail to everyone who is building 
under their egis. Under ordinary conditions, of course, it would 
be far best for the whole matter to be left in the hands of the 
building trade and local authorities, free of control. But since 
this is quite impossible under present conditions, the Health 
Ministry’s scheme seems the best that can be devised, and we 
can only hope that, with the assistance of the builders and the 
unions, and the adoption of new methods of construction, some- 
thing effective will now be done. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs. 





FALLACY OF 


END OF FLAT 
WEEK ago I wrote of Sir Abe Bailey’s confidence in 
his three year old Alasnam as demonstrated with 
almost pathetic consistency and devotion in the races 
for the Cesarewitch, Cambridgcshire, Liverpool Cup, 
Derby ‘Cup and, finally, the Manchester November 
Handicap. After that it was certainly up to this much discussed 
horse to have placed the November Handicap to the credit of 
his owner. But instead he made the retort discourteous by 
failing. The way he was backed was really wonderful, and one 
seems to see the mind and operations of Sir Abe Bailey reflected. 
It was the same in the Cambridgcshire ; he became the medium 
of heavy wagering towards the end ; and so it was at Manchester, 
until this horse, carrying 7st. 11lb. and the winner of only a 
single race in his career, eventually started at less than 3 to lina 
field of seventeen. Why? Because he was much expected to win, 
of course; 
and, more- 
over, when 
once a de- 
mand of the 
kind sets in 
for a_ horse 
engaged in a 
big race, it 
soon assumes 
false dimen- 
sions for the 
reason that 
the ‘‘ follow- 
ing’ is aug- 
mented by 
others who 
imagine they 
are doing the 
tight thing in 
simply ‘‘ fol- 
lowing the 
money.” The 
policy paid 
well over this 
Same horse in 
the Derby 
Cup. race and 
Just previous- 
ly over My 
Dear in the 
Liverpool 
Cu P, b nt. 
followin g 
the money” oe 
has led into W. A. Rouch. 
many horrible 





KING JOHN, WINNER OF THE MANCHESTER NOVEMBER HANDICAP, soft 


“FOLLOWING THE MONEY ” 


RACING IN 


191g. 


traps during the 1919 season just concluded. Following the 
money did not find the winners of the classic races with the 
exception of the One Thousand Guincas (Roseway). Similarly 
it failed utterly and hopelessly over the Cambridgcshire 
(Brigand), the Cesarewitch (Ivanhoc), Stewards Cup (King Sol), 
Lincolnshire Handicap (Royal Bucks), Great Mctiopolitan 
Stakes (Langdon Hills), Chester Cup (Tom Pc pper), Ebor Handi- 
cap (Race Rock) and sc on. All those horses were far from being 
in. the front rank of the favourites. 

If ‘“‘ following the money’”’ were anything like an infallible 
system then King John would not have cut such an inglorious 
figure in the Ccsarcwitch, and those who missed him when he 
won the November Handicap a weck ago would not now be so 
angry with themselves and with the horse too, I take it. Really 
it is no laughing matter, and I can write quite disintercstedly as 
I did not back 
the unreliable 
peal es i ea 
either at New- 
market or 
Manchester. 
His _ trainer 
thought him 
unbeatable 
for the Cesare- 
witch. The 
way he justi- 
ficd the belief 
was to dis- 
appear out of 
the race six 
furlongs from 
the finish 
with sus- 
picious ra- 
pidity. He 
had badly 
smirched his 
reputation 
and given rise 
to suggestions 
that he was a 
rogue of a 
racehorse. Mr. 
Gilpin then 
found. him to 
go much 
better in 
blinkers and 
E also with 
Copyright. the ground 
instead 
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of Fhard. Thus he gave him another chance at Manchester, 
and his victory may well have recovered the big losses 
incurred over him in connection with the Ccsarewitch. I 
quite agree that the remarkable change in form is prob- 
ably due to the altered state of the going. It is a reasonable 
explanation, and such considerations as the stimulating cffect 
of blinkers and the shorter distance are lesser considerations, 
though no doubt helpful to him. 

Alasnam’s failure—he filled his familiar position of fourth 
at the finish—ought to convince Sir Abe Bailey and his ever- 
sanguine trainer that the horse is not as good as they thought. 
It is true the weight he carried included a t1olb. penalty for winning 
the Derby Cup, but even without it he would not have won, while 
I was satisfied that he did little more for Donoghue than he had 
done for the light weight, Weston, who has ridden him in all his 
previous essays this autumn. Why the horse should have bccn 
exalted is not quite clear to an outsider. When now we come 1o 
review what he has done he remains but a useful sort of three 
year old and that in a year of notoriously moderate horses of that 
age. And if his recent races prove anything at all it is that he 
is not a great stayer and that a mile and a quarter may be better 
suited to him than a mile and three-quarters or more. He is 
hred to stay, especially on the dam’s side, for Sunny Lass was bred 
by Mr. Ambrose Gorham at Telscombe from his Grand National 
winner, Shannon Lass. Mr. Gorham now has an own sister 1o 
Sunny Lass in Sunray. She is, I understand, an extremely 
nice mare, and her foal of 1919 is an extraordinarily good one 
by Ultimus, a beautifully bred horse by William the Third from 
Merry Miser. Ultimus has not had the chances at the stud his 
breeding and performances entitled him to, but it so happens 
I have seen some of his young stock, and I honestly could not 
wish to see better. With the crack sires full at 400 guineas 
a mare, Ultimus at a ridiculous fee of 9 guineas repre- 
sents the cheapest proposition I know of at the stud 
to-day. 

I am expected to-day to take a glance back over the wonder- 
ful racing season of tg1g, just concluded. Such glance must 
necessarily be superficial, as there are certain features, for 
example, the winning sires’ list and the doings of the three year 
olds and their place in history, which may well wait for later 
discussion. For the present, therefore, I will content myself 
by indulging in just a few generalisations. Thus no one who has 
been at all intimately concerned with racing can have failed to 
notice the really vast public interest in the sport. It has been 
shown chiefly in the great attendances on the racecourses. I 
have particularly in mind Derby Day at Epsom, St. Leger Day at 
Doncaster, Cesarewitch day at Newmarkct and so on. But 
not only have there been some enormous attendanccs on big days, 
but the average of crowds has been far higher than it ever was 
in history. Another noteworthy feature of the season has been 
the comparatively small part now playcd by the distinguished 
owners in days gone by—the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
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Westminster, Lord Rosebery, Lord Wavertree and others. Their 
places have been taken with a show of genuine permanency by a 
new set of owners, most of whom evidently did not find their 
finances shrink perceptibly through the stress of war. I have 
in mind Lord Glanely, formidable indeed to-day; Mr. James 
White, Mr. Joseph Watson, and Mr. Watkin Williams. ‘They 
were big buyers of yearlings at the Doncaster Sales, and their 
patronage of racing must surely be a leading feature of 1920. 

Lord Glanely had the great felicity of winning the Victory 
Derby with Grand Parade. Later in the year he made history 
when he paid the record price of 11,500 guincas for a yearling 
colt. Mr. James White is the owner of Foxhill, and the adjoin- 
ing King Edward Stud, both first-class establishments in Wilt- 
shire. He is the half-owner of that most brilliant champion, 
Irish Elegance, who made history, too, when he won the Royal 
Hunt Cup under gst. rilb., was beaten only three-quarters of a 
length for the Stewards Cup when conceding the winner 44]b., 
and then won the Portland Plate at Doncaster under tost. 2lb, 
Mr. Joseph Watson became the purchaser of the famous Manton 
cstate and training stable for, it is said, £130,000. Then he pro- 
ceeded to spend between £20,000 and £30,000 in half a dozen or so 
choicely bred yearlings. Mr. Watkin Williams has been a heavy 
buyer and has stocked Leonard Cundell’s stable at Chilton with 
horses that must bring him the desired winners. One of his 
purchases was the grey Tetrarch yearling from Lisma, for which 
he gave 8,000 guineas. These evidently are the owncrs of the 
future. 

Fortunately for racing Lord Derby remains to take a keen 
active interest, and it is a matter of much satisfaction that he 
has had a good season, his succcsses including the St. Leger with 
Keysoe. His trainer, the Hon. Gcorge Lambton, has done 
wonderfully well with material which at one time promised far 
from well. Alec Taylor and F. Barling (Lord Glanely’s trainer) 
occupy very prominent places in the trainers’ list, and so, of 
course, docs Mr. Persse, because Tetratema, trained by him for 
Major McCalmont, happens to have won more money than any 
other horse in training. Tetratema joins Irish Elegance and 
Diadem as the bright particular star performers of the season. 
The young racehorse is unbeaten, and, all going well with him, 
he should have a brilliant future. We have his sire, The 
Tetrarch, at the head of the sires’ list. It is a splendid achieve- 
ment for a horse which has been so short a time at the stud, for 
it should be borné in mind that his representatives in 1919 were 
only his second crop of foals, that is, they were foaled in 1917. 
However, the sires are a subject to which I hope to return very 
shortly. It will suffice for the moment if I conclude these notes 
with a passing reference to the feeling, which has steadily grown 
during 1919, for more consideration of breeders, owners and the 
public generally. The outcome was the appointment of a Jockey 
Club Committee to investigate and take evidence and their re port 
may have been made and published before this issue of CouNTRY 
LIFE is in the hands of readers. PHILIPPOs. 





GOLF 


NOTES 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 

T is, I imagine, a fairly open secret that at the meeting 
next month of the delegates that control the Amateur 
Championship some far-reaching proposals as to that 
event are to be put forward. One of them, which comes 
from the Royal St. George’s, is that for which Mr. Angus 

Hambro has worked sohard. Itis that there should be a qualifying 
competition by two or four rounds of score play and that the 
thirty-two best scores should play off by thirty-six hole matches. 
The second proposal is from the Honourable Company and is to 
the effect that the time has come for there to be a supreme 
ruling authority to manage the championship and that the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club be asked to undertake the task. 
It strikes me that at present the horse is coming after the cart 
and that if the Royal and Ancient are to take over the manage- 
ment, it is hardly worth while for another body to decide first 
of all how the tournament is to be managed. However, that is 
the delegates’ business, and the very last thing I want to do is 
to try to teach it to them. 


THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Taking the second and wider proposal first, I believe that 
it will be carried and that it will be a good thing if it is. Some 
people may say, ‘Oh! this means that some old Scottish 
gentlemen on the St. Andrews Green committee are going to 
manage the Championship.” I do not, for a moment, believe 
it means anything of the sort. The Royal and Ancient have 
proceeded on the lines of having well known golfers representative 
of the South on the Rules of Golf Committee, and I have no 
doubt that they would adopt the same principle in this case. If 


they did, the management of the championship might, in fact, 
be much more representative than it is now. The delegates 
to-day stand only for the leading clubs at the time of the institu- 
tion of the championship, whereas, since those days, many 
important, but at present voiceless clubs, have come into existence. 
Yorkshire, the Midlands and London, to mention three very big 
golfing districts, have, to all intents and purposes, sprung into 
being since the championship was founded. In London, Wim- 
bledon and Blackheath were in those days practically the only 
two clubs, certainly the only two of importance. If, then, there 
be those who fear that a transfer of management to the Royal 
and Ancient would be too parochial or too undemocratic a measure, 
they have probably got a very wrong end of the stick. 


THE QUALIFYING ROUNDS. 


As regards the question of qualifying rounds, I confess to 
having a mind much torn in opposite directions. On the one side! 
am a strong conservative and I do not like card and pencil. On 
the other I believe that the new plan, which is, in effect, the Ameri- 
can plan, does more certainly bring the best men to the top. And 
yet again, I have seen one American championship, and though 
there were fewer surprises—flukes, if you will—there was also 
less excitement. Those thirty-six hole matches, finishing some 
distance from home, had not the dramatic quality of our eighteen 
holes. The championship was a duller business. Whether 
the motion will be carried or not I do not know, though I anticipate 
a strong and determined opposition. The real difficulty in the 
whole case seems to be this. Neither the reformers nor the Tories 
have, as far as I know, got any plan to stop too many 
people, with no possible chance of distinguishing themselves, from 
entering for the championship. Mr. Hambro’s scheme will not 
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do that, Iam afraid, unless, indeed, a proposal for four qualifying 
rounds is carried, but that I can hardly believe. If it were it 
would effectually dispose of all difficulties, for only some twenty 
determined persons would enter at all. Two rounds is in many 
wavs an excellent proposal, but four—imagination boggles 
waa THE YOUNG HEROES OF OXFORD. 

There has been much talk of the fine play and more especially 
the driving of Messrs. Wethered and Tolley, the first two p'ayers 
on the Oxford side. I, personally, had a very practical illustration 
of it a few days since at Worplesdon, where Mr. Wethered beat 
me into a cocked hat. I also had an opportunity of watching 
Mr. Tolley p'ay a certain number of holes. Bothare, urdoubtedly, 
very good golfers indeed and of a!’most unlimited possibilities. 
On that day Mr. Wethered was decidcdly the better, for not only 
did he drive enormously far and reasorably sure, but he played 
his irons with beautiful accuracy. Mr. Tolley, on the other hard, 
was erratic and too crooked with his tee shots to cope with Mr. 
de Montmorency’s steadiness ; but those who regard him only 
as a hitter seem to me woefully short-sighted critics. He is as 
crisp and controlled and forcible an iron player as need be and, 
in fact, a very fine player altogether. I should judge—and those 
who play frequently with them agree—that Mr. Tolley is the 
longer hitter of the two, but it is only by a very few yards. If 
there is a longer driver than this young gentleman I do not 
think Ihave ever seen him. Both of them affect one with the 
same crushing and overwhelming sensation as do Ray and 
Mitchell: in fact, I think they are worse. When they do go into 
the rough, thank Heaven, they go a good way in! 
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SOME OF THEIR DRIVING FEATS. 


I do not know that I can give any concrete examples of 
Mr. Wethered’s lergth save that he reached the twelfth green in 
two with an iron shot and the utmost ease and no wind. This 
may be tolerably illuminating for those who know Worp’esdon 
with the ground slow. As to Mr. Tolley, here are two things 
that happened at the last two holes. At the seventeenth Mr. de 
Montmorency made a thoroughly good sound tee shot which 
enabled him to reach the green with a push-cleek for his second 
shot. Mr. Tolley outdrove him by fifty solid yards, for I 
paced them. Then came the last hole, which is 52o0yds. long, 
and the only thing in the p'ayer’s favour is a drop down on 
to the green at the finish of the hole. Mr. Tolley hit another 
fearful tee shot and was rather unlucky to find his ball lying 
in a little grip in the middle of the course. Had he been 
lying well he would probably have taken a brassey and then 
Heaven alone knows how.far. he would have gone. As it was, 
he took an iron, p'ayed a tremendous forcing shot to within 
6yds. of the pin and holed his putt for three! The pleasant 
thing about these two young golfers’ hitting is that they 
both do it so gracefully and in such good style. Mr. Wethered’s 
swing might be a model for anyone of the correct use of force. 
Mr. Tolley’s is perhaps not quite so orthodox, but it is very 
fire. He keeps his arms noticeably close to his body and there is 
something in this; the very free turn of the shoulders and 
the resulting fearful pace at which the clubhead moves, 
taken tog2ther, remind me a little of Mr. Harris. These two 
ought to have a good deal to say to the results of championships 
and that quite soon. - 


NOTES 


THE NIGHTJAR 


HE nightjar is the only representative we have among 
our British birds of the excecdingly interesting family, 
the Caprimulgide. Among the whole of our summer 
visitors none are more harmless and few, if any, are 
more beneficial than this bird: it is therefore in- 
cumbent upon all bird-lovers to use their influence for 
Its protection and preservation. 


It is’ one of the late arrivals, 








BL. Turner, A NIGHTJAR COMING 


seldom reaching this country before the third week in May, 
and it usually departs early in September ; there are, however, 
many records of its earlier appcarance and later stay. 
Twenty-five years ago and previously this bird was a common 
summer visitant in Fife. In 1891 large numbers could be seen 
any summer evening flying over the fields below Abbey Park, 
St. Andrews ; but to-day it is a comparatively rare bird. Again, 
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between 1892-95 it was very plentiful near Rugby, and also at 
Solihull, Warwickshire. In the former district we have seen 
specimens nailed up on a board with rooks, starlings, and a 
brown owl! In numerous districts it has suffered persecution, 
and if this continues the time is not far distant when we 
shall have to write after its name, ‘‘A rare summer 
visitant.”” Its haunts are varied, but it prefers heaths 
near to woods or piantations. Generally speaking, it 
rests on the ground, occasionally crouching on tree branches, 
on which it sits, the head lower than the tail and parallel 
with the branch, usually with one foot in front of the 
other. 

Dillwyn was the first to observe the habit of this bird of 
dusting itself in the road or pathway in the summer twilight 
and, when approached, flying on to a similar spot some 2oyds. or 
3o0yds. in front ; after repeating this for a time, it will suddenly 
wheel round and fly back again to the starting point. I have 
frequently observed this habit. Its range of flight depends 
largciy upon the direction of the wind, and also upon any 
particular plenitude of insects. In the summer it is on the wing 
long past midnight, and it has been observed hawking about 
at midday in bright sunlight. The so-called song cannot be 
mistaken. It is said by some ornithologists to be the call of 
the male bird, but I have reasons for believing that 
both sexes utter this peculiar sound, which is a _ repeated 
burr, and can be partially imitated by vibrating the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. Yarrell mentions that on 
the wing the male bird occasionally produces another and 
equally extraordinary sound, which by some excellent observers 
has been likened to a squeak. I have frequently heard this 
sound and agree with Yarrell that it is more like that ‘‘ made 
by swinging a whip-thong in the air,’ a drawn-out squeal. 
It has been asserted by some observers that the nightjar 
always flies open-mouthed, 
but this is not so. At 
times, when insects are pee 
plentiful, it may fly for oo 
a short distance with 
its mouth open, but by } 
continued and _ careful 
watching it can be seen 
to open and close the 
mouth, in a manner 
snatching at its prey. I /3 
have never seen it feed 
except when on the wing, 
although moths and beetles 
have been near it. The ty: 
flight is most graceful zs 
and in some ways re- 
minds one of that of the 
swift. 

No nest is made; 
the two greyish - white, 
clouded, blotched _ or 
mottled eggs are laid on 
the ground, a slight concavity being formed by the continued 
sitting of the parent birds. I am unable to offer any 
evidence as to whether there is more than a single brood, but 
from the fact that in some parts of the country the eggs have 
been found from the end of May until the end of July, this 
seems not unlikely. When hatched the young are covered 
with down. 

The food is taken entirely on the wing, and therefore consists 
almost wholly of flying insects. Of the few stomachs I have 
examined, the following insects have formed the contents: 
Ghost moth, garden swift moth, cabbage moth, turnip dart 
moth, heart and dart moth, great yellow underwing moth, 
winter moth, and numerous other species not identifiable. 
Cockchafers form the largest percentage of beetles, then May 
beetles and June chafers, a few dung beetles and many remains 
of smaller species. The injurious crane fly is present in the 
stomachs during the months of August and Scptember and 
unidentifiable remains of numerous other species of flies. The 
actual percentage of injurious insects is 88 and of a kind that 
are well known to commit great ravages on agricultural 
crops; moreover, all of these are pests that are most 
difficult to cope with, and were it not for this bird and a 
few other species our losses from these insects would,, be 
ruinous. 

During the five months of the year that the nightjar is 
resident in this country it is one of the most beneficial birds 
we have, and it is entitled, and its eggs, to the strictest pro- 
tection; unless this is done it will;soon be one of our rare 
visitants, and its loss will be distinctly to the agriculturist’s 
detriment. 

Of the many peculiar superstitions that are associated 
with birds, the following is perhaps one of the most curious : 
An old Welsh farmer informed me that for many years he had 
kept a record of the arrival and departure of the nightjar. 
Twice it had arrived in April, and bountiful crops had been 
obtained in these two years. Five times it had arrived in the 
first week in May, and in all of these years good weather had 
prevailed and excellent crops were harvested. Four-times it 
had arrived in the second week in May, and the weather had 
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been less propitious and the crops smaller. Three timcs it 
not arrived until the end of May, and in all three years ¢ 
weather had been cold, with much rain, and the harvest ym 
disastrous. He further informcd me that when a boy he a 
his companions used to watch very carefully for the depart 
of this bird, for if it left early a severe winter invaria} 
followed, while if it remained on until the end of Scptemp 
or early October, it was a sure sign of a mild and op 
winter. 4 

As is well known, the hind toe is directed laterally and q 
middle toe of the: foot has a serrated claw. Much controveg 
has taken place as to the function of this latter structure. Sog 
have thought that it was for the purpose of combing out ¢ 
rectal bristles, others to clear the mouth, or as a means of gettij 
rid of parasites, or to aid in the capture of prey; but tog 
these suppositions there are many serious objections. J 
most plausible theory, to my mind, is that advanced by Sterla 
(1869) in his ‘‘ Birds of Sherwood Forest,’’ viz., that it is com 
lated with the mode of sitting lengthwise on a branch, ¢ 
serrated claw being ‘‘ placed in exactly the best position § 
preventing the foot from slipping sideways.” It is significag 
that in those species of nightjars which perch across the brang 
there are no serrations on the middle claw and the hind toe 
directed backwards. WALTER E. COLLINGE.. 4 


DEER GNAWING THE SHED HORNS OF STAGS. 


As people are still to be met who doubt the fact that de 
will gnaw the shed horns of stags, this drawing may be of interes 
as it furnishes convincing proof that they do. I killed a sta 
in October, and on gralloching him found the base of a yo 
stag’s horn in his stomach. It measures 2ins. across and 1fif 
in depth, being 4ins. round the coronet. It ‘is much worn an 
flattened, and is’a dark reddish umber in colour. Both stagsa 
hinds will, of course, gnaj 
shed horns, and _ instaneg 
have been known of deg 
being killed with jawbong 
etc., of deer fixed firmly 
their own jaws; but aff 
many years’ experience | 
have never come across{ 
stag or hind which 
being killed was foun 
actually to have a pieced 
horn in its stomach. 

FRANK WALLACE.) 


SOME ENTERTAINING | 
BLUE TITS. 


Can anyone explain tht 
following curious behavids 
on the part of some bli 
tits ? For several winte 
we have encouraged a cof 
pany of these clever af 
interesting little birds % 
come to the garden for food. They are accustomed to come clog 
up to the windows for nuts, and one bird, for three winters i 
succession, has taken food from my hand. But during 
last week or two they have developed a new and embarrassi 
habit. As I sat at work one morning in a first-floor room’) 
heard a quick and vigorous tapping near by, and, going intot 
next room (a bedroom), I was amazed to find two blue 
flying about inside it. As I entered they flew out of the wid 
open window, and I then half shut it, fearing the cat migh 
catch them if they repcated the trick. Nevertheless, with 
five minutes a tit was again in the room; and shortly ait 
wards, although this time I had left the window open only 4 
inch or two at the top, there was yet another bird visitor. Y 
last tit, when disturbed, was too much startled to be able# 
find the small opening in the window that he had used as 
entrance, and I had to catch him as he fluttered against the pane 
and set him free. I then noticed a quantity of torn paper abo 
the floor, and discovered that the wall-paper just above tf 
window had been energetically pecked, and was showing ragg 
edges. Now, every morning, we are faced with the same alter 
tive—ceither to keep that bedroom window tightly shut, or é 
to open it and within a few minutes find from one to three @ 
in the room, a litter of torn paper and bits of plaster on the fio@ 
and the wall by the window taking on a more and more @ 
reputable appearance. Already there is a large bare patch at om 
corner of it. Can it be that the tits really like the taste of pap 
or paste ? It is not as if they could possibly be hungry, for ti 
have a cocoanut, a bag of suet or fat, and bread crumbs in UW 
garden, within a few yards of the window. And, if they 4 
paper and paste now, why did they show no taste for it dum 
the war, when supplies of other food were meagre ? These 
birds, by the way, were very amusing for a week or two ails 
‘winter time’ started. Resenting the hour’s delay at breakfasy 
some of them would perch on the woodwork of open bed100 
windows, crane their necks into the room and pour forth a vou 
of their scolding chatter, while others hit on the plan of clingiii 
to some wires connected with sun blinds just outside the window 
and twanging these sharply with their beaks—a most effe i. 
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breakfast gong ! V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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